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OUTLINE. 


LNTROIUCTION - STATEMENT OP VHE PROBLEM......-- .p+10 


IT. The Individual vereus the gocial. conception of religion. 


.-A, The individualistio conception of religion. \ . 


I. Tndividualism in Paul's theology. 
&. Redigcovery of Paul's theology by kather the center of 
the Protestant Ref6rmation. 
3. Emphagis on faith, not on good works. 
4, Religion became gubjective, introspective, individualistio. 
5 


» Main intereet in next world, not in this one. > dt 


B, The Sooial conception of religion. | 
1. The pregent reaction againet individualien.” 
2 Growing AR in this wrld and leas in the future wrld. 
a. Effort to recongstruct gociety; gocial reform. 
C, Purpose Of This thegis. 
1, To degoribe the nature of the individusl and gocial concep- 
tions of religion, and the trengition from one to the other, 


as RES CPEDATAS by & cage sbudy 07 Wethodiesm. 


CHAPTER I - WESLEY AND INDIVIDUALISUM. ..o ooo ono Loo ePeDf 


I, First mark of individugligm - the degire of the individual to 


Save his own goul. 


1. Development of this attitude in wesley while at Oxford. 


. 


2. Dominant purpose in his uissiLonary journey. to Georgia. 
A, A8cetigm as an effort to gave one's own go0ul. 


1. WVegsley's self-denial of comforts, luxuries, and neceggities. 
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a. FYagting, 
b. Sleeping on floor instead of bed. 
2, Retirement from wrld as much as pogeible. | \ 
a. Avoids all friends except euch as will help him to resch 
heaven. 
——_9S, Introgpeetion - the religion of the myetic. 
a, Aiming at inward holiness;' or a union of the goul with 
God. 
4, Denial of pleagure. 
a, Amagements 
EF b, Mirth and laughtere- 
G. Play of 2chool children. 
B, Wegley's renuncistiou of agoagtien. 
I, Goeg To oratorios, EALETES, 8tc. 


IT, Second Mark of Th0tvius iba - the effort to gave the goul 
of other individuals. 


A. The revival as a neans of gaving others. 


I, Lanner of preadhing - emotionaslien as an accompaniment of 
revival. 
| a. Tone of voice; CECLAXIE, obo. 


Qs Kind of PESGGRLAS. ; M 


FB 


- 3oaring neople throogh fear of hell; end of wrld. 
4 _ PhyFioal effects of revival. 


a, Convulgsive phenomena 8uch as Jerks, prostration, eto. 


B, Wesley's Reaction against revivalign.. 


I, His refusal to enphasize hellg. 
2, His opposition to prenilliniamism. 
9s Hig-changing theory as to cauge of convulsive pPhenomens . 
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©, His growing dislike for 8udden conversion. 
ITI., Third Mark of Individuagliem - its emphasis on faith, not 
go00d works. 
A, Wosley's early emphasis on faith. 
I, His Taulure in America end its regults. 
a. Doubts whether he was converied. 
2, Redigscovery of Paul's and Luther's doctrine of Jugtifiaoa- 
tion. by faith. 
a, Doctrine thas one is gaved by Tailth alone. 
SG, Development of doctrine of Witnees of the Spirit. 
= Dootrine that . one is given gupernatural a 88Urance OF be- 
ing 8aved. - 
4, Faith vobdt erect more inportant than g00d WOTES «+ 
a8. Neglect of good works. 
B, Wesley's later emphasis on doing good. 
I, Aantinominianigm combated. 
2, Denies acceptance of doctrine of Jugstification by Faith is 
necegsary to galvation. 
9, Good works more iuportant that belief in atonement. 
4, Ag8uUrance not necegssary for galvatione. 


5, Good works the teat of a Christian life. 
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CHAPTER 2 - WESLEY AND SOCIAL RELIGION......--- +. +P+28 3b 


| | | / 
Introduction - Vegsley's dininighing interesgt in dootrines. 


I, Opermindednegs and freedom of doguatigm. 
2, Growing interest in practical ra ther than theological. 


I. Yirst mark of growing so0cial conception of religion« CET, 


A, Digcovery and development of gome goocial theology. 
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LJ. Redigcovery of "second great commandment" - love of neighbor. 


4, - 
2, Love of neighbor considered as important as love of God. 
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5, Conception of "perfection" involved love of fellow-nen. 
IT. Second mark of growing z00ial conception of.religion,  þ 39 
A, 300igl 8erviece among the poor. 

I, Innediate temporary Pelief. 

a8, Nature and extent of charity. 

2. P£.rovision of work Tor anenpolyed. 

5. Eetablighment of a loan fund. 

4, Founding of charitable ing$ibutions; 

a, Home Tor Vidows. 
Dd, * Orphan Homes » i 

Cc. O1Id Peoples' Homes. 

d. Strangers Friend Society. 

B, Interest in prigoners and prisonss. 

I, Brought meg8sage of comfort and hope +» 

2, Provided Tood and olothing; paid debt of Yebtor prisoners. 
3, Arouged gyupathy for prisoners, thus egtimulating prigon re- 
TOris , 

C, Work for The Sick. 

l. Vigsitation of sick a Christian duty. 

2. Digtrioting of London; OX SaEnL ation of 8ystematico charity. 

3, Medical ail. | 

a. Founding of free JLEPengariess 

b. Publication of books and pamphlets on health. 

G. Uge of oleotrioity Tor medical PUYPOSES . 

D., Interest in Education. », 

]. Organization of Sunday Schools to provide free education 

for poor children. 


2, Founding of academnies,and colleges. 
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Diesetribution of cheap wholegale tracts and books. 


* ITI., Third mark of growing 2800igl conception of religion, f-5* 


A, Growing interest in politics and publio affairs. 


I. 
2. 
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Congtitutional or democratic goverment . 
Liberty and American independence es 
Attitude toward war. 


Demand for woman gnffrages. 


IV. Yourth mark of gocial conception of religions 


 £&, Intereest in 80cial problems of the day. 


I. 
Qs 
Os 
4. 


Temperance reform. 


Abolition of Lavery. 


POVgrVy « 


Buginegs othios; property system; inheritances; cormuniem, 


etC. 
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CHAPTER 3 - THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL SPIRIT 
DURING THE EARLY PART OP THE NINTRENTH CENTURY... +. + -Þ+ 643. 7 


I. Development of gocial 2pirit in England. 


A, Growth of humanitarianien outside of the chureh. 


I, 
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Abolition of glavery. 


Softening of penal code. 


Pazsg8age of Reform Bills and Pactory acts. 


'B, Ces8g8ation 2 a—_— of humanitarianiam in WREERs 
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Growing interegt of church in theological controversies. 
Rivalry of denominations; winning of progelytes. | 
Church not interested in working olaszes, in abolition of 


ohild labor, in workers demand for better working conditions, 
in Robert Owmne's humanitarian wrk. | 


CG, The Christian Sooiglist movement. 


Le CFARSIAF 07 gmall kc of cnreb leaders for labor movement. 
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6. 
D. The relation of the Methodist church to labor movement . 
I, Indirectly contributed many leaders to the movement. 
IT. Development of gocilal epirit in America. 
A, Revivalism, emotionaliem, individualian followed frontier. 
"1. Experiences of Wesley's revival repeated & century later in 
America. 
B, Growth of church interest in gocial problems. 
L. Liquor traffic. 
2. 31lave traffic. _— 


SS, Education of magzes. 


CHAPTER 4 - THE DEVELOPVENT OP THE SOCTAL SPIRIP 
THE IJATTER PART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ..o co + «Pot F414 
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Introduction - Legs interest in doctrines and creeds. 
T. The Changing Theology. 
I. Doctrine of hell g8ubordinated. P.4 | 
2. Conception or eonveraion modified. 
5. Conception of gcope of religion broadened. 
a. Digtinoetion between gacred and gecular modified, jr "Iy 
b., Politics, business, and physical welfare brought within 
8c0pe of religious concern. 
4. Conception of 8in broadened. 
- Eyils of gociety condidered 2109. 
5, Conception of Balvation changed es 
a. Individual ealvation ingufficient to g0lve gocial problem. * 


'Þ. Development of 200ial conception of galvation. 


6. Digcovery of g0cial teachings of the Bible. 


8a. The"second great tonmandment". 


b. Phe Kingdom of God on earth. | FI Pe = 
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IT. The reegults of the Changing Theology. 
L. Range of etudy of preachers broadened. 
. a, Interegt in Social moblems inoreaged- 
2. Broadening activities of the church. p (07 


a8. Developyent of institutional churehb. þ | 
b. Later development of community echurch.. þ 129+ 


9, Origin and growth of The ToMeo Oehis Þ If 


4, Origin and growih of the S0oial 8ettlement movement. Þ ''' 


5. Social activities of the Salvation ATWIY » 
- [[G 
CHAPTER S - THE CHURCH AND THE LBOR PROBIEN, .,..o oo - +PÞ+I0T 


I. Cauges of labor problen. 
I, Indugtrial Revolution. 
2. Tnequitable distribution of wealth. 
9. Uncertainty of employment. 
4, Growing intelligence of. nasges and creation of new wants. 
IT. The Awakening Interegt of the Church in the Labor Problem. 
A, Condermation of alleged injugtices in econonic order. 
I. Unlimited opportunity tor profits. 
2. Tnequitable digstribution of wealth. 
a. Wealth of few, poverty of many. 
/ b. Growth of gooial clagges. | 
5, Lack of induetrisl  40mOGarey « 
a. Dependence of ils on oapitaliet. 
b. Lack of alleged "freedom of contract." 
G. Value of collective bargaining through Unions . 
B. Growth of active interest of church in labor probleus. 
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I, Early opposition to unions beoauge gf ztrikes and violence. 


2, Later gyupathy with purpose of Unions. 


5. Poolaration of General Conferenceg of 1904 and 1908. 
4, Organization of Federal Council of Churches. 

8. Adoption of Social Creed of Churches. 

b. Condemnation of alleged evils in industrial syestem. 
5. Declaration of General Conference of 1912. 

”" 6. Declaration of Bighops in 1918. 

'a., Sympathy for indugtrial demooracy-. 

7. Interchurch World Report on Steel Strike of 1919. 


8, Regearch work of Pederal Council of Churches. 
ITT... Attitude of Church to Socialilsm. 
A, Bitter hostility to gociagalieme 


I, Ag880ciation in minds of many of gsocialiem with bombs and 


revolution. 
2, Fear or oorrupt SPoils gygstemn. 
S, Fear of paternaliem; looirhieticn of individual initiative, 
8tCs 
4. Oppoged to equal digtribution of wealth. 
D. Utopian and impractioal. 
B, Attitude of "congervative optimist®” - pregent economic gys- 
tem good. We 
be I, Property 8 divine institution aud hence Sacrede 
2, Competition beneficial. 
5. Dezt of 80 018%y tO oapitalist Tor what he does. 
a. Enployes worknens. 
b., Gives large charity. 


GC. Vinority gee value in Sociaglien. 


I. As protegst againgst certain alleged evils. 
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a. Tnequitable digtribution of wealth. 

b, Political economy of adam Smith and "1a1ones Taire". 
2. AS a congstruotive Torees 
a. as an ideal for a better: world order. 
3. As identified with Christianity in certain points. 

a. Working for better order now. | 


4, Statements of Bighops and General Conference Tavorable to 


certain socialigtic propogals. 
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INTRODUCTION - STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


T 


The Individual vergus the Sooial Conception of Religion. 


Religion may be thought of either in individual or gocial 
terms, The dominant idea of the Protestant Reformation was that 
religion is primarily individualietio. It etarted, 80 to gpeak, 
with the queetion, "How can the individual with a troubled ocon- 
gocience find pardon and Peace, and become certain of Pergonal sal- 
vation."? 


Iather, it will be recalled, was overwhelmed by a deep 


convietion of gin and & Tear of hell Tor ten years, during which 
period he etruggled Tor his own etvibabey War Rctun z£00d works. 
But he. felt disgatiefied until he found in Paul's Epietles the TY 
that "galvation" or "jJugtification"® could not be gained by The per- 
formance of good works, but only through faith», " man is jugti- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the Law", _—_— vir: Hence 
the doctrine of "justification by faith" which Luther defined as 
trust in- God, rather than in good works, and which had been the 
prevailing conception of the Church previous to this time, became 
the dootrinal gbarting point of Luther and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. | 4 
Nothing could have been more paralyzing to the ideg of 
working for 8ocial welfare and progress than this idea of obtain- 
ing e8alvation-by-faith zlone. It digcouraged the doing of good 


works, not only as unneceggary to galvation, but as non-eggential 


after galvation. Good works were regarded as only the outward 


8igns of a good heart and of themgelves of no value before God. 


A 


LI. 


Good works came to be regarded not only as non-288ential but even 


as actually eginful because they Were the acts of the "natural man" 
who was regarded as Tull of gin. This emphasis on faith rather than 
on good works turned the attention of men away from doing good to 
their fellow-nen and centered their thought on God and themeelves. 
To have an aszurance of forgiveness was to be a Chridtian, Was to 
be "gaved". Congequently, religion became gubjective, introgpeotive, 
and extremely individualietic. The controlling thought was not, 

"In what g8ocial condition are my fellow-men and what may I do to 
improve their. eocial welfare'? but rather, "am T ag an individual 
anit in the right relation to God”? The Ffiret and mogst important 
religions quegtion was concerned with the ego. 

The individualiem of the reformation is further geen in 
the new conception that the individual has the rizht to Judge Tor 
hinself regarding the queetion, "What is trath"? Previous to this 
tiwuwe The church had elail.ed The gole right to 0014s what was true 
and false, what was g00d and bad. Protegtantigm was a provtegt 
againet this authority of the ULhurch, and ingtead it placed this 
authority in the right of each individual, led by the teachings of 
the Bible and diotates of his om congeionee, to decide for hin- 
gelf. Hence the replacing of authority. further. emphasized the im- 
portance of the individual in contrast to thay of the Church as a 
80clal body. 

The idea of predestination and election, which Luther algo 
found in Paul's writings,' further the emphazsis upon the individuals- 
ietic conception of salvation. Certain individuals were Suppoged 
to have been eternally lredestined to galvation and others eternally 
danmed. "By 2racs are ye gaved through Taith, and that not of your- 


gelves; it is the gift of God, not of works" .+-- 
EphegTans 2:6 


BY 
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Salvation mas lependent on the Tree gift of God's grace. Nan could 
ao nothing to merit this galvation. No amount of good wyrpks guf- 
Ticed unlegs one was among the fortunate number of "chogen" people. 
ALL that the individual could do was to trust God, have faith in 
Eim, renounce all 8elf righteousness, and gurrender all g8elf-will. 
Righteougness which was conceived of as working inwardly, could 
only follow forgiveness of ging. | 

The Iindividualietica conception of religion emphagized the 
need of the individual gaving his own goul. out of this world, and 
rrom a life of everlasting torment, to a life of everlasting bliss. 
In other wrds, it was concerned primarily with getting to heaven, 


Hence it was not concerned with the 80-called material things of 


Life which were considered incurably and inherently evil, not with 


800ial welfare, which iuplies the ability to improve the uaterial 
world. * This nation of roligton is geen in its extreme forms in 
the attitude of the ascetic and mystic, who flees from this world 
ag far 88 pogsible, i{znores the body and all material comforts, 


pleagures, end luxuries, and instead gperds his-tiue in meditation, 


Introgpection, and prayer. Religion as thus conceived is a uatter 


purely of the right relation between the individusl and God; it 


hag no relation to any other individual. 


Today, many are protesting againgt the old individualistio 


c0nception of religion whien they consider entirely inadequate, and 


instead they are redefining religion in gocilal terms. The following , | 


quotation from the editor- of the lethodist ieview partially illag- 


trates this newer point of view. 


"The gogpel is the arnouncement' of the Kingdom of God; a 


new 80cial order in wich mneakind are brothers becauge g0n8 of one 


-_ 


__ 
# . 


LJ. 


Father. Salvation is deliverance Trom gellſichness. Our modern 
evangelistic cant about gaving gouls is but a poor caricature of 

the thought of Jegug., The gaved man of the zogpel is he who has 
Lost hingslef Tor the ideal good oft the Kingdom. Jegus oame not to 
gave gouls merely, but to gave humanity. The world is the object 

of his redemptive work. His righteousness invades every g8phere of 
human life. The body is saved as well as the soul. ALI places, all 
tires, all acts, all relations are nade gacred by the congecration 
of the Crogs. The program of Jegus ig more Than The regcue of in- 
dividuals from Tuture doom, it is The galvation of7 gociety. He pro- 
peges nothing less than the trangTormation of this bad world into 

a good world. He will not only gave our gouls from gin, but our bug- 
inegs Trom bageness, our politics from pollution, and our go0ciety 


from 8elfishnegs. His kingdom is not from this world, but it mugt be 
of this and all worlds. n his name we have the right to claim the 


earth, with every earthly interest, for God". L. 


The above quotation clearly indicates a long gtep between 
the old individualistic conception and the new gocial conception. 


Ven are now becoming more interegsted in This world than in"other 


worldliness" - life in tThewrld hereafter, but until comparatively 


recently the church has not been interegted in "gocial recongtruc- 
tion”, - in the effort to make this world a better place in which 

to 1ive. VThen this new conception came to the church 1t began to 
ohange its program from merely trying to "save®” a few individuals 
here and there out of the wreck of this "old ginful world” to a 


reconstruction of gociety Litgeltr. 


Our purpose in this theges is to ghow the nature of thege oa Ving 
two conceptions of religion, the individual and the social, and to 7{24A4» 
ghow the trensition from the former to the latter conception in. 
Vethodiegem. The origin and growth. of the govial Q PREPTL 68. MAIS 
therefore be traced Through its various egtagese A gtudy of Vethodiem 
from Wesley to the pregent day illugtrates the Long s Low process, 


not yet wholly completed, by which this change from individual to 


the gocial conception of religion has taken place. This _—__ 
the attitude of the Church may be geen both in its theology and its 


attitude toward gocial problems. Hence we ghall gurvey The changing 


attitude of Ilethodisgm in thege two agpects. hood 
1. George Blliott, Meth. Rev. 9$94:55,04,Jan. 1912 
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Chapter 1. 
NESLEY AND INDIVIDUALISK. 


The individualistic conception of relioion, which was the 
prevailing note of the Proteetant Reformation in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, (1) was £till controlling men's thoughts two centuries later 
when Wvegley began his work. The first thirty-five years of his life 
were almogt completely dominatei by individuaslism. At the time of his 
So-called conversion, he gumarizes his reli-zious experiences prior 
to tTthet tine. 

"Till I was. about ten years old I had been...etriotly 
educated end carefully taught thes I could only be gaved by univer- 
8al obedience, by keeping all the cormandments of God. . The next 
S1X Or 88V2n years were Egpent £t gchool, whereputward sings, which 


IT knew to be Euch, though They were not Sande lous in the eye of 
the world. However, I &till read the Seriptures, and 8aid muy prayers 


morning and evenings. and what I now hoped To be &seved by was 
(1) Not beinzs 80 bad as other people; (2 )he ving &bill a kindnegs 
for religion; and (5) reading the Bible, going to church end eaying 


my Prayers. Being removed to the University for five years, I £&tLill 

881d ny prayers, both in yublic ->nd Yrivete..c.Yeb I had not "ell 

this while £&o mncnh 8 not lon 0 inward holines8...TL earmot well tell 

what I hoped to be 2: vet-b; now, when I was eontinuelly inning @a- 

geinest that-little lizht I hea, 'unlees by tTthoee trantilent Tits of 

what many divines taught me to ell rep 2nt 8100 ; (4)When I was 

bout twenty-two, wy father pressed me to enter into holy orders. 

A+ the ame tine, the, providence of God directed me to Kempie's 

"Yhristian Pattern”, I begeon to fee, that true religion was geated 

in the heart , and that GSd's lem extended Eo alT our thourhte as 

well as words and -retiongs.. ed beran to alter the whole f oxm of my 

< -hefheg Ke 5 4 Hy and to se$-in erneegt upon a new rhe 6 I 8et o A N 

an hour or two 82 day for relizious retirement. began to a im 8 

00 DIA 200 DIBY "Tas. Ss ST "—Reriovins coon after to another col- 
Tepeo...L net now with Ir. Law's "Christien Perfection”, and "Serious 

on! L”...- «And by ny eontinued endeavor to keep His whole Lew, inward 

and outward, to the utmogt of my power, I was persuaded that I Should 

be accepted ' of Him, and that I was 98 then in a state of galvetion. 

In 1830 I began visiting the prisons, assieting the poor "ana Fir In 

town and loing what other g00d 1 na Fog by wy pregence, Or My 1ithle 


{ory an to the bodies end couls of all men. To this end L En 
2617 of 8ll superfloities, and many that ere called necegcarties ol 


Tifo: T:soon booare e D mord "for £0 "E0 doing, "and I rejoiced that ny 
nme was cat out as evil. The next epring I began bbeerving the 
ednesday 2nd Friday Tagsts, GOLMONLY obgerved In the ancient ghureh 
tasting no food till three in the e:ternoone And now I rnew POL how 
ÞO 70 any furth Rer.ciuhen, after continuing ome years in this ecourse, 


Ls] 


GG 


" heh; 
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I apprehended mygself to be near death, I could not find that all 
this gave ue any ecmfort, or any assnrance of acceptance wilth God. 
At this time I was Then not a little gurprised, not imagining TI 
had been all this time building on the gand... Son after a contem- 
lative man convinced me &till more than I was convinced beTrore 
hat outward wrks are noting, being alone; and in geveeal con- 
verg8ations ingstrueted me how To paurgue inward holiness, or & union 
of the goul with God. But even of his Tnstruection (though T Then 
TecoiveT Them as the words of God) I eannot but now obgerve, (Li) 
that he poke 80 incautiously againgst trugting in onatward works that 
he disouraged me Trom dol hem at all; (2) ot he recommended 
Tas IT were to gupply wat was wy 3 bo in them), mental prayer, and 
vR0_ALEt, GUOEHINSE as tos a 87 Leghnal neang 95 
80U and uniting W1ITHh 0d - ow e880 Were n ru ag muuo 
My own works as Viglilng t 81ck or clothing the naked, and the unim 
with God, thus purened, was as really ny omn righteoueness as any 
T had before purgned under another name. In this refined way of \ 
trugeting to my own works and my own righteousness (g0 zealougsly in- 
culeated by nygstic writers), I dragged on heavily, finding no 
oGo0mrTort Or help therein, till the time of ny leaving tnglande On 
ghipboard, however, I was again active in outward works. +. - The Mor- 
avian bretnhern.. .endeavored to ghow me & more excellent way. But I 
undergetood Iit not at firet...all the time I was at Savannah I was 
thug beating the air...1T was Still "under the law", not "under 'grace 
»«.ofor I was only At 5. with, not freed from, 8in; neither had 
I the witness of the Spirit, and indeed could not, for” I Sought it 
not by falth, but as it were by the works of the Law. On my return 
to england, Januar; 1, I738, being in iuminent danger of death, and 
very uneagy on that account, I was egtron iy convinced that The cauge 
of That uneagilness was anbelief: and tha he 2aining a true Livin? 
faith was the one thing needful for me. But sFIIT I fiIx50 not tls 
Taith on its rTizht object; I meant only faith in God, not faith in 
or through Christ» A&4gain, I knew not that I was wholly void of this 
faith, but only thought I had not enongh of it. $0 that when Peter 
Bohler, whom God prepared for ns a8 2g00n as I came back to London, 
affirmed of true failth in Vhrist that it had thoge two fruits ingsep- 
argbly attending it, "dominion over 8in, and econgtant peace from 


a 8g8enge of foregiveneges'. I was auite amazed, and Llooke \ "_ 28 
T TEL Thik it was clear T had not faitn. But TI 


E new SOD? . 8 Was 80, | 

was not willing to be convinced of this. Therefore I digputed with 
all wy might, and labored to prove: that faith might be where thege 
were not, egpecially where the genge of forgivenegss was not, for all 
the gscriptures relating to this, I head been Long eince Taught to 
conetrue away, and to eall all fregbyterians who gpoks otherwises 
Besides, LI well 8&W, no one could, in the nature of things, have gugeh 
8 gense of forgiveness, and not TeeT it. But I felt It not. TFT, then 
There was no Talilth without this, all iy PTOPSUTT GAN to faith dropped 
at o0nee.,... The next day he came again with three others, all: of whom 
testified, of their own pergonal experience, that a true, living 
faith in Christ is inseparable from a gense of pardon for all past, 
and freedom from all pregent ging. They added, with one mouth, that 
this faith was the gift, the free gift, of God; and that He would 
garely beetow it upon every g0uT a earnestly and pergeveringly 
80ught its: I was now thoroughly convinced, and by the grace of God, 
I regolved to geek it unto the end, (1) by abgolutely renounoing all 
dependence, in whole or in part, upon ny own WOYKS OF YLIShteougness, 


I6. 


on which I had really grounded uy hopw of 8salvation, thouth I 
knew it not, from my youth up; (2) by adding to the congstant uge 
of all the other means of grace, continual prayer for this very” 
thing, Juetifying, gaving faith, a full reliance on the blood of 
Christ Shed for me; a Ttrust in Hin as wy Christ, as my gole jug- 
titiloation, ganctification, and redemption. I continued thus to 
8eek it (though with etrange indifference, dulnegs, and coldnees, 
and au nanally frequent relapses into gin), till Wedneogiay , ma 24 
h ety In 


(1738)...In The evening I went very anwi lt ingly to a goo 
Alderegate Street, where one was reading Luther's preface to the. 


Epistle to the tomans«. A&bout & quarter before nine, while he 
waz degeribing the change which God forks in the heart through 


Taith in Ghrist, I felt my heart TEXSNCOUD warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ, ChFIET f£Ilones, Tor 6 oN, and an aggurance was 


iven me, that He:-had taken aw my Sins, even nine, and saved me 
From the law of 8in and Joath.#Y\, l , ' 


The Tirst uark of individualiem is the degire of the indi- 
vidual to gave his own goul. This attitude was egpecially etrong 
in VesLey while a college gtudent at Oxford. His father, old and 
about To retire Irom the pasgtorate at wpworth, wrote to his gon 
John To move back home and prepare to gucceed him there. Btut the 
80nN reſuged to retarn home and replied to his father that he could 
be more holy in UzTtord than in epworth. : 


+ TThe question is not whether I could do more good to others 
there then here, but whether I could do more good to myselT g8eeing 
wherever 1 oan be mogst holy uvyeelTr, there 1 can mogt promote holi- 


neges in others". 2. 


Concerning this period of wegley's life +ritochebt gays: 


"No one can read the letter which passed at this tine 
(before his converesion) betwixt John $4.44 and his old and dying 
father. . .mithout s8eeing how thoroughly zelf-centered, and how want- 
ing in robugt fiber is the FOSRILE  NEETLE OH PoLEF at that time. He 
18 80 occupied in thinking about his own goul that he can gpare no 
thought for any one elze. and of his om goul he thinks in a Iaghinn 
at once 20 morpgid and 20 timworous that it is clear he has gcareely 


magstered yet The first letters in & great epiritual alphabet of 
Uhristianity®" .-: | 


Wegsley's etateuent the azy before he left wngland on his 
; ”—_ 


migeionary journey to Georgia ghows P20" 220 aot primarily in- 


| ms 20 
teregted in gaving the goule' of the Indians, but in gaving his omn 


oI 


80als 


1. »egley's Journal, May 24, L798 
2. wesley, quoted by Lecky, england in the I8th Century 0:48 


3. Fitchett, wesley and his Century, pe9l. 
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TOur end in leaving our natiys DENGTEF vas not to avoid 
want (God having given us plenty of temporal blegsings), nor to 
galn the drogs of riches or honor, but SLLPLY this - to gave our 
gouls; to live wholly to the glory of God", ++ 


Vegley was a 1ways obgegged with this idea of eaving his 
own 8g0ul, and though in his earlier life he had been exculsively 
lnteregted in hivgelf, later he became also interegted in helping 
to gave other mens" gouls. Even then he gtill congidered it of 
primary importance Tor every one to save his own, firet. He con- 
eluded one of his Conferences with this admonition to bis preachs- 
erg: | 


d 
TLet ug all be men of one buginegs. ne Live, only Tor 
this, to gave our om. gouls, and them that hear ug" .<: 


Individuslien has always favored The zrowth of the agcetio 
- Tendency, That is, the desire to eruciTty the body which was regard- 
ed as naterial, and hence evil, in order to exalt the gpirithal. 

When Wegley Tirst went to college he geems to have enjoyed 
athletics Tor awhile. The Tuegsday afternoon, aſfter being elected 
Deacon by Bighop of Oxford 0N The previous Saturday, he makes The 
Tollowing entry in his aiary: 

"Played two hours at tennig".s. 

But never again do we find that he engaged in any gort-of 
athletics or gport while in college» About this time The agcetio 
tendency began to develop. in bin :aud was exceedingly strong from the 


age of twanty-two to thirty-Tfive. 
In his degcription of his college life he gays that he 


abridged himgel? of "all guperfluities, and many that are called 


necegzaries of life", and that he began to fagt two days & week 


anatil three in the afternoon.** 


T. Weeley'es Journal, Dot. 14, 1755 
2, Conference Vinutes, 1767; Tyerman, Life and Times of John Wegdety 2:610 


, Curnock's Journal of J. Tegley,1:59, Sept. 17, 1725 
4, ee Þ. I4. | 
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While on ghipboard to America he and his companions de- 
oided That the simpler their diet could be the more it wonld pro- 
mote their Spiritual life. 


"Believing the denyin g& ourselves, even in the gmnallest in- 
stances, might, by the blegging of God, be helpful to us, we 
wholly LeTt off the age of flegh and wine, and coniined ourgelves 
to vegetable Tood, chiefly rice and bugcuit... finding nature did 
not require 80 Irequent gupplies as we had been accngtomed to, we 
agreed to leave off SUPPLrS, Trom doing which we hed hitherto. 
found no inconvenience. tl: 


This game agcetic gpirit aleo appears in his delightful 
digscovery, due to the accident of a egtorm-gocaked bed, that he 
could jugt as wil sleep on the floor, and that a bed was really 
a needlegs luxury savoring of the material world. 


Te had another gtorm, which did us no other harm than 
- ge the Toregail. Our bed being wet, I laid me down on the 
Tloor and glept gound tLLl morning. and, T believe, L ghall not 
find 14 needful to go to bed (as it is called) anymore. 2. 


Fagsting, which has always been one agpect of' the agceatic 
life, was always regarded by Wesley as eggential to religion, as 
eggential both to the eaving of his own soul and thoge of others. 
ven at the age of sixty-Tfive he etillbelieved that denial of 


food was necessary for religion to progper+. 4&4t the General Con- 


ference of L768 he s&said:; 


"Tn many places the wrk of God gecem to gtand etill, 
What can be done to revive and enlarge it?...Which of us Tagtes 
every Friday in the year? Which of us Tasts at all? Does not this 
show the present temper of our minds goft and unnerved? How Then _ 
can. we egdvance the work of God, though we may preach loud and Long. 
enough? Here is the root. of the evil. Hence, the work of God 
droops, few are convinced, few justified, Tew of our brethern ganc- 


tified." Os | 
Wesley's rigourous agcetio life probably contributed to 


his eontraction of tuberculosis (congumption as it was then called) 


Weilgd;ak. college, and which appeared at various times throughout 


2. Wegley's Journal, Jan. 30,1736 
9, Conference Vinutes, 1768; Tyerman, Op. cite. 3:22 


T. VTeeley's Journal, Ogt.20,1735; Dec.2,1755 


, 19, 


"I can RNELY believe that I am this day entered into the 
8ixty-eighth year OT ly ag0...About geven and Lats I began 
8pititing of blood, which continued geveral years. 4 warm cli- 
mate (Georgia) cured this. ..Eleven years after, I was in the third 
gtage of a congumption; in three months it pleazed God to remove 
this also." (1) 


Another form of Wegley's agcetien was his-fegire to re- 
tire Trom the world as mach as he could while in college; in his 
refugal to have any friends except guch as might help him to gave 
his own 80ul and get to heaven. A&t this period of his life he 
was not interegted in helping to gave other mens* so0ul8; he was 
exclugively interegted in gaving his owe 


"TI found, by 8ad experience, that even their harmless 
convergation, 80 called, damped all of my 200d regolautions. I 
82W nO0 pogsegible way of 'getiing rid of them unlegs it should please 
Fod to remove me to another college, tle did 8&0, in & manner utter- 
Iy eontrary to 8ll human probability. LI was elected fellow of a 
college where I knew not one perg80ns 41 forgaw abundance of people 
would come to geemne, either out of friendship, civility, or cur- 
ilogity, and That I g8nould have offers of acquaintance new and old; 
but I had not fized my plan. 4 regolved to heave no acauailntance 
by chance, but by cholce, and to chooge guch only as I have reagn 
to believe would help me on uy way to heaven». Imeongsequeance OT 
this, I narrowly observed the temper and behavior of all that visi- 
ted me. TI gaw no reagon to think that the greater part of these 
truly loved or feared God; thereTtore, when any of them eame To gee 
me, I behaved as courteously as I could, but to the quegtion, 'When 
will you come to geeme?"' I returned no angwer. When they had come 
a few times, and I gtill declined returning the visit, 4 gamw then 
no more. and, 41 bless God, this has been uy invariable rule Tor 
ebout three-gcore years." (2) 


On enother occasion he recorded in his diary: 


'T ghould prefer, at leagt for gome time, guch retirement (3) 
as would 8eclude me from all the world to the etation I an now in." 


This period of his life is aptly ecoumented on by Fitchett: 


"all this ghows that Wegley's piety wes of the cloigtered 
type. It dreads the freegh air. Unlegs wrapped In cotton woo], and 
fed with a -8poon, and allowed to breath &s medicated atmogphere, Lit 
will die. (4) . Q | 


Another aggpect of egegceticien is introgspectione Ingtead of 


Lo VWVegsLley's Journal, vuly 28, 1770, See also July 2, 1758. 

2. Fitchett, wegley and his Century,pe7l,72; Tyerman,Opecite L:55 
WVesley's Works,6:447. | 

De. Fitohett, OP. 0iItope 72. 

&« FiItohett,0p.citope89. 
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TLooking out” the devotee of introgpection Looks inwards He 1g 
not prinarily interegted in othere but in hingelt. 

| "I get apart an hour or 80 & day Tor religious retire- 
ment. LI began to aim, at and pray for, inward holinegs... (TI 
was) -instructed how to purgue inward holiness, or a union of the 
g80uUl with God... (In piace of good works) he recomendednantal 
Prayer, and the like exercims, as The moet effeofual means of 
purifying the goul, and uniting it with God." (1 

The introspective nature of Wegley and the Holy Club at 
Oxford is geen in their questions for meditation. "Have 1 been 
sinple and recolleoted in everything I did?" Under this Were 
many little tegts to be applied. Another qaaegtion was, "Have 
I prayed with fervor"? Then they had certain tegsts for deternin- 
ing the exact amount of Tervor waniTtested in each prayer. Wegley's 
mother gave him one direction which he followed, "Have "2" private 
PreEeyer, Trequently gtopped gehori and obgervei what Tervor in de- 
votion?*” Looking into one's inner Self as through a microgcope 
to record how one's gpiritual thermometer reads is the logical 
extrenue of agceticiense , 

StLLIL another et of Wegley's aceticien is geen in his 
attitude toward pleagure. The agcetio tendency carried to its 
extreme logical conglugion finds ilgelt in the rut of Puritanioal 
taboo of all pleagure and anugementse 

When Wegsley returned to 4ngland Trom america he regolved 
to be more gerious than previously, not to laugh, nor to indulge 
in any pleagure which did not tend directly to the "glory of God". 

"73th regard to my own behavior 1 now renewed and wrote 


down my former regolutions: (1)To uge absolute openness and un- 
_ regerve with all I ghould converse with; {2)To labor after eon- 


Ttinual geriouesness, not willingly indulging nygelf in any the 
least Llevity of behavior, or in nant fo nek For > honent: 


L . Wegley's Journsl, kay 24, 17358. 
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(3)To 8peak no word which does not tend to the glory of God; in 
particularly, not to talk of worldly things. Others may, nay 

magt. But what is that to thee? (4) To take no pleagure which 

does not tend to the glory of wod; thanking God every moment for 
all I do take, and thereTore rejecting every eort and degree of it, 
which I feel I cannot eo thank Him in and for." (1) 


On anotner occagion we Ttind the Tollowing direction: 


"Avoid all lizhtnegs as you would avoid Hell-fire, and 
laughing as you would cursing or wearing". (2) 


In 8 letter to his brother, Wegley expressed this game ag- 


cetic denial of pleagures» 


Lirth, I grant, is very Fit for you. But does it follow 
that it ie fit for me? I? you are to rejoice evermore beeaugse 
you have put ti enemies to flight, am I to do the game while 
they eontinually aggault we? You are very glad because you have 
pag8ed from death unto life» Well, but let him be afraid who 
knows not whether he is to live or die. Whether This be my con- 
dition or no, who can tell better than myself”? (3) 


Again, Wesley wrote To his brotaer Charles that he could 
not unite with the Koravians becangee they did not Love the agcetio 


Iife. 


is yet I dare in no wise join with the lKoraviang... be- 
cauge they mot only do not practigee, but. utterly degpise and decry 
8e81f-denial and the daily crogs; because they contorm to the world 
in wearing gold and gay or ecostly apparel." (4) 


In view of the previous statements Trom Vegley's Journal 
it is probable that the following degeription is not greatly ex- 
azgeratede 1t appeared ori inally as an attack on the lethodiete. 
in FYogg's Weekly Journal of London, in L750. 


"All social antertaiment and diversions are digapproved of 
and in endeavoring to avoid Luxury, they not only exahde what Lis 
convenient, but what is abgolutely necegsary for the gupport of 
life; fancying that religion wae designed to contradict natures 
They neglect and voluntarily affllet Their bodies, and practice 
Several regorous and guperetitious cugtoms, which God never requiPp- 
ed of them. All Wednesdays and Fridays are 8trictly to be kept 


TI.WVesley's vournal,teb.26, 1738. 

2, The 8econd Rule in the Bennett winutes. Vegley Higstorical 
Society Publications, No.kl. Curnock's vournal of wegley,LI:442 

v9. Fitohett, op.cilt.p.82,50. | 

4. negsley's Jourral, =april 21, Ll74l. 
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as fagts, and bolld-let once a fortnight to keep down the carnal 
man, At dinner they 8igh for the tine they are obliged to gpend 
in eating.” (1) 

Another example of Wegley's rigid taboo on pleasure is 
geen in the rules of his school at Eingegwood-. HTthe children were 
awakem at Tour A.M. every morning, then Toreed to g8pend an hour 
in private devotions, and were never allowed to play, nor zgiven 
8 Vacations 

TAs me have no play days (the 8chool being taught every 
day in the year but aunday) 80 neither do we allow any time for 


play on any day; he that playes when he is a child will play 
when he is & mane" (2) 


Such rigid discipline was hard to entiorce and oppogsition 
to it became 80 getrong that the matter was taken up as one of 
the two iuportant gubjects at one of the ammual Conferences e 


Te all agreed that either The gchool ceage, or The rales 
of it be punctually obgerved; particularly, that the children 
Shoult never play”. (3) | 


Pleagure and religion geemed to be inenmpatible to nesley 
and the early ketholtets: rhe Incident is recorded of a poor 
Kingswood collier who had a revatation for his LL play - 
1ng oz The violin, but when he became a lethodigt he immediately 
eas8t his violin into the fire (4). whitefield declared that 
"no rTecreation, considered as Such, can be innocent" (5) at the 
ConTerecns of 1785 it was degaleared that it was iuproper to even 
talk of wrildly things on Sunday, end that dancing was unchristian. 
(6). 

It has been aid that one may know a nation by its &a ngs. It 
is equally true that one may kaow the theology of a chureh by ite 


hymns. UVthe following hyun written by Wegley ehows The agcetic in- 


pulse etirring in him with its emphasis on the next world and the 


1. Tyerman, 0p.cit. 1:85 FZ. Fes Eng. in the 18th ventury p.88 
' 6. wesley's Journal, vuly 29, I735 #4. lecky OpeCit.pe87 


5. Lecky op. cit. p87 6. wonference klinutes 1785 .iyeruan 3:465 


_ 


2s Sydney Smith, Horks 5:209. 


Scorn of this world with its pleagurege. 


I have no babes to hgld me here, 
But ahildren more 8gecurely dear 
For mine I humble claim; 
Better than daughters or than gons, 
Temples Divine of living stones, 
Ingcribed with vegus nanes. 


No foot of Land do I pogsess, 
No cottage in this wilderness; 
A poor, wayTaring man, 
I lodge awhile in ints below; 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
Till I my Canaan gain. 


I have no gharer of ny heart, 
To rob my wagvior of =« part, 
And degecrate the whole; 
Only betrothed to Ohrist en T1, 
And wait His coming Irom the ety, 
To wed my happy goule 


Nothing on earth I call my own, 

A gtranger, To the world unknown, 
I all their goods degpise; 

L trample on their whole delight, 

And geek a country out of wh 
A country in the zakies. L ) 


A gevere critic of «ethodiem wrote: 


"The kethodists hate pleggure and emugements; no Theater, 

no cards, no deneing, no punchinello, no dancing dogg, no blind 
fiddlers - all thege emmugements of the rich and of the poor mugt 
disappear wherever these gloony people get a Tootinge t 18 not 
the abuge of pleaegure which they attack, but the intergpersion of 
pleagure, however much it is guarded by zood genge and moderation; 
it is not only wicked to hear the Licentious plays of Congreve, 
bat wicked to hear fenry the £ifth". (2) 


This game taboo on pleasure and worldly things is &GTILL 
Seen in Wegley's General iales, which though written wen he was 
STILL Nh mnan.and an argent devotee of agceticigm, neveritheless 
appear in every edition of the Disoipline. - 


"It is expected of all who continue (in thege Societies) 


that they ghall continue to evidence tteir degire of galvation... 
by avoiding evil of every kind, 80ch as ...unchtaritable or un- 

profitable convereation...Doing what we know is not Tor the glory 
of God, as, the putting -on of gold and ecogtly apparel, the taking 


TI. Taoted by Tyerman, op-eite.1:529. 
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8ach diversions as aannot be uged in the name of the Lord Jegus; 
the sinzing thoge g8ongs, or reading thoge books, which do not 
tend to the knowledge or the love of God; eoftneees end needless 
ze1f-indulgence". L ) 


Although the early Methodists, led by Wegley's example, 

— put &a 8gevere ban on augenents and pleagure, yev Hegley grew NOrTe 
liberal on this point as he became older and legs of an ascetic. 

The day after the Bristol Vonference colged, he attended a Pow : 

formance of Hendel's "Veegiah" in the Bristol Cathedral. 


"I went to the cathedral to hear l'r. Sandells legegsiahe 
I doubt if that congregation was ever 820 2erious at a germon 88 
they were during this performance, in many parts, egpecially 
Several of the choruges, it exceeded my expectations" T2) 


Again a few years later he went to gee certain plays. 


"T heard Judith, an oratoria, perrormed at the L00Ks 
20me parts of it were exceeding fine”, (3} 


_— 


When-he-was gixty-ailx years of age we find hin enjoying 
gGomediee with the greategt of religshe 


TT g8aw the Wegtuinster gcholars act the adelphi of Terence; 
an entertainment NO% unworthy of a Christian. OH, how do these 
heathen ghame us their very conedies contain both excellent 
Sengse, the iviied pictures of men and mnanmers, and ego Tine 
strokes of. genuine morality, as are 8eldom Tound in the writings 
of Chrisbiang". (4) 


By the age of :-geventy-five Wegley realieed that he had 
greatly changed Trom his early cotlege days of a 8ceticign. 


"hen 1 was at Oxford and lived almost like &s hermit, I 
gaw not how any busgy men could be gavede. L 8 22.700 thought it pogs- 
ible for a man to retain the Uhristian SP LT T anidst the noise and 
bustle of the world. God taught me better by ry own expeience. LIL 
had ten times muore bugsiness in auerica (that is, at intervals) -than 
ever I had in my lite, bat 1% was no hindrance to etilence of Spirit.” 


(5) 


Tn 2pite of the Iact thet Wesley revpudiated his earlier 
agcetiem and later went to concerts 2nd comedies, the Methodist 


Digeipline gtill contains the Tloowing. regulations: 


Il. Yoetrines and Digcipline of the HV. &. Church 1916, ps. 85,3860 

2, 3, 4, Weeley's Journal: Auguaet L7, 'L728, warch 24, 1764. and 
January I4, L769. 

'S. In a letter dated Deg.J10,1777, printed in the DPENLEN 

tagazine of 1799,0.064; auoted by Tyerman,op.oite 35:254, 
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"In cages of neglect of duties of any kind; imprudent con- 
duct; indulging ginful tempers or words; dancing, -, py pe at 

gameg of chance; attending theaters, horge-races, cironeses, danc- 
ing .parties, or patronizind dancing schools, or taking euch other 
anugenents as are obviously of misleading or 2uestionable moral 
tendency. ..0n the firet offence let private reproof be given by 
the Pagtor 'or GClags leader, and if there be an 2oknowledgment of 


the Tault and proper humiliation, the pergon way be borne with. On 
the Second offengse the Pagtor or Claes Leader ray take with him 
one or two digscreet members of the Uhurche On the third offence 


Let him be brought to trial, and if found guilty $30 there be no 
8ign of real humiliation, he hall be expelled." 

The gecond mark of indi vidualiem has been the effort to 
gave The goul of other individuals, and the principal weans to 
this end has been the revival with its accompanying emotionaliem. 
The early wethodist revivals and lLove-Teasts were Iull of emotion- 


aligme The following incident degcribes one Love- Teagt which lagst 


ed antil after three o'clogk in the morning. 


Tir. Hall, Kinohin, In han, Whitefield, Hutchins, end my 
brother Charles, were, pregent at our Love- feasgt in tetter Lane 
with about 8ixty of our brethern. About three. in the morning 
we were continuing ingtant in prayer, the power of God came mlghb- 
Ily upon us, In- 50-puach that many cried out Tor exceeding 
many Tell to the ground. 4s 8g00nN a8 we were recovered a Lit | ang 
rrom that awe and amazement at The pregence of His Vajesty, "mo 
broke out with voice, 'We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord." (2) 


Legs than a week following this night this firet *ethodisgt 
Sooidty held another love-feast at Yetter Lane gpending the entire 


night in prayer and thanksgivinge 


The manner of preadhing in the revivals was guch as to tir 
the emotions. Degcribing the preaching of Uharles Wesley one 
higtorien Says: 


TThe gecret of his power in preaching lay in the realm of 


the emotions. The tears ran down his cheeks, his voice took ca- 
Jlences of infinite tendernesgs. It ghook with a trembling pathos 
of emotion, and the contagion of his feeling melted whole crowds." 


(3) 


Lo. Doctrine and discipline of the I. BH. Church 1916,p. 199, 196. 
2. Wegsley's Journal, van. 1, 1939 | 
 G. Fitchett, op. oit -D. L76, 177 
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 ILikewise, Whitfield, one of the great early wethodigst 
preachers, "worked" on the emotions of his congregationsse 


"His voice was Sometime choocked with tears; he stamped ve- 
hemently on the pulpit floor; every nerve was gtrained; his whole 
frame was convulsed with pagsione" (1) 


Thege degcriptions are typical of the emotional character 
of most of the revivaliets. 

Not only was The —_—— oZ7 preacning Such as to gtir the 
emotions, but likewise the kind of preaching- ken preached the 
total depravity of human nature; the eternal tortures which are 
in gstore for the unconverted; the free salvation of Yhrist, -the 
iminence of death; the necegsity Tor a complete gupernatural 
oGchange of character attainable in an ingtant. Such gubjects as 
*The wicked ghall be tarned into hell, and all the people that 
Forget Goa"? and "Doath"”, were egpecially adaptable to working on 
the emotions of The people, mogt of whom were ignorant and uncultur- 
ed» The «ethodist preachers were Irequently eriticized for appeagl- 
ing to the emotions of men rather than to their reagon and to gogr- 
ing people into being good with hell-ſire Sermons * WesLey hingelf 
uged this method to 20me @=xtent « 

IT 8trongly enforced un — the apostle's words, ' How 
ghall we egcape if we edu pM 80 great salvation." *f we do not 


20 on to perfection how whall we eg8cape Llukewormness, antinonianisn 


hell fire?...T ppeeched , 3 five, the terrors of the Lord, inthe 
8trogest manner + was able. . How then can you egcape The damnation 


of Hell, the lake of fire and burning with brimstone, "where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched'? (53) 


But wesley 800n realized the inadequacy of working on the 
emotions of people by gearing them with hell-fire OCT IRS 


I would be far from quenching the emoking Tlax, Trom dig- 
couraeging thoge that gerve God in a low degree, But I could not 
oish them to gtop here» 4 would encourage Them to come up higher 


T. Te "v1 OP » o1T » PoOlo ; 
2. (1&2) wesley's Journal Aug. 6, 1759, and:guly 19, 1777 
Ss Tyermuan, Ope Cite. L:iZ219. 
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without thundering hell and demnation in their ears. TI 4o not 
affirm that all who do not walk in this higher path are in the 
rad to hell. But this much I muet affirm, they will not have 


80 high a Lace in heayYen '- they would have had if they had 
chogen the better part.” (1 


Wegsley preached hell-fire much legs than mogt of his 


pregchers. In his Journal covering his entire life, there are 
legs Than giz references to the g8ubject of hells 


"Wesley is entirely free from gome of the extravagances of 
his Tollowers, and deals Little even in iupassioned appeals to 
the bt of hell. Ae reuains on the plane of terge vigorous 
SENgee's, X 


Preaching that the end of the world was near was another 
gtimulug to emotionalisgm. A&A few of the early kethodist preachers, 
notably George Bell, ————p__— he immediate degtruetion of the 
world, but Wegley opposed the premnillanarianien He tried to per- 
gaade Bell and others of his kind that They as WYOUIS « 


'T degired George Bell, with two or three of his friends, 
to meet me with one or two others. VWTe took much pains to eonvinee 
him of his nigtakes; particularly that wich he hed lately adopted 
that Tthe end of the wrld was to be on Feb. 28...2ut we could make 
no impression upon hin at all. He was Noved as & rYoOOk. . .treaching 
in the evening (of the 26th) at Spitalfields, on "Prepare to meet 
thy God", I largely showed the utter abgurdity of the = upposition 
that the world was to end that night. LFut notwithestanding a 14 1 
could gay, many were afraid to go to 'bed, and gome wandered about 
in the fields, being persuaded That it the world did not and, at 
Leagt London wuld be egwallowed up by an earthquake. I want to 
bed at muy ugual tive, and was fagt agleep about ten o'clook". (5) 


It was easy for emotionaligm to approach what might be call- 
ed todey fanaticign. The following cage is Typical of geores of 
g8uch instances that occured in Wegley's revivals. (4) 


"hile I was earnestly invitekng all' 8inners'to enter into 
the holiegt' by this 'new Living way', many of thoge That heard 
began to eall upon God with etrong cries and tears. Some gunKk 
down, and there revs ined no gtrength in them; others exceedingly 
trembled and qgquaked; gome were torn with a kind of convuleive 


motion in every part of their bodies, end That go violently that 
ofter four or five pergons could not hold one of them. TI have 


L: Nesley's Journal 
2. Stephen, English Thought. in the l5th Century 2:425 


3. WVegley's Journal, Jan. 7 and 28, 1765 


4. Wesley's Yournal, June 15, August 28, 1759, 1759, also Vet. 23,1739 
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—or-burgt—into-wiid tfiteof hysterical Laughter." 


27 9 


Seen uvany hysterical and many epileptic Tile, but none of them w 
were like theee, in many regpects. TI 'inmediatly prayed that God 
would not guffer thoge who were weak to be offended* Bat one wo- 
man was offended greatly, being gure They might help it if they w 
would - no one Should perguade her to the contrary; and was got 
three of four yards, when ehe also dropped dowmn, in ae violent (1) 
an agony as the regt. Twenty-gsix of thoge had been thus affected®. 


Thege unugual phenomena were attributed by TWegley as due to 


gupernstural caugess 


"Thege gymptoms I can no more impute to any natural cauges 
than to the 3piri of God, TI can make no doubt, but it was Satan 
tearing them, as they were coning to Chrigt. 4nd hence proceeded 
thoge grievous cries, wherehy he might deegign both to digcredit 

the work of God, and to affright fearful +1 oa from heering that 


Word whereby their gouls might be gaved." (2 


In view of the preceding extrects from Wegley's Journal, 


the following degoription of revivalien does not appear exagger- 


ated. 


( 
_ 


nd 


TA more appal Ling S8:8Ttem of religious TtTerroriem, one more 
fitted to unhinge a tottering intellect and to darken and embitter 
a gensitive nature, has geldomncexigted. The kethodists preached 
egpecially to the nerves. His Tavorite tenet was That according 
to the Vhrigstian creed, a harmless and ugeful life, an orthodom 
belief, and a congstant attendance on the ordinances of religelon, 
were together utterly unavie to gave men from an eternity of Ttor- 
ture. With the mogt Impassioned tone and gegsturesg, with every arti- 
fice that eould heighten the dramatic effect of his words, he ex- 
piated upon the certainty of death, upon the terrors of judgment, 
upon the undying agohies of hell, apon the logt condition of man- 
kind. Thege were almoet congstant g8ub jects of his preaching, and 
he dwelt upon them till he scered his hearers to the verge of In- 
pRn2 60, and engandered a nervous digease which propogated itself r 
rapidly through the congregation. *any Tell to the ground eon- 
vulgsed with por hers 9 of * P gome lay without gense or motion, 
others trembled exceedingly, or rent the a ir with piercing gcreauns, 
which continued for hours without intermission; others ivagined 
that they were pog8seg8s88d by deaons; Shouted dt hr Popoge 

5) 


Veesley changed his mind as to the eause of these convulsions. 
At firet he thought they were wholly of God; later he thought they 
were partly of God and partly of the devil. 


"In what part of uy Journals do I lay down any doubtful, much 
Legs exceptionable, marks of the new birth? In no part do I lay 


I. WVegley's Journal Oaot.25, 1739. 
2. Wegley, quoted by Tyerman, 0p. cit. l:404 


Ss Lecky, Op-cit. peT77,78S. 
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down thogse agitations or convulsions as any marks of it at all. 

Nay, I expregsly declare the contrary in thoge very words which 

the Bishop himnself cites from my Journal. TI declare, "Theee are 

of a digsputable nature; they may be Irom 'God; They may Trom nature 

the Way be from the devil". How is it, then, that you tell all the 

+12 0 © Dans lays them down in his: Journal as wmKks of The new 
r - | | 


Wegley eventually repudiated extreme emotionalien. 


"Zome of the Youndry gociety fanatically talked of Teeling 
the blood of Christ running upon their arms, their breasgteg, Their 
hearts, and down their throats. VWegley met them, and denounced 
their folly as the empty dreams of heated iuvaginationg. Good vohn 
Brown, 'of Tanfield Leigh; two or three days atter his oonversion 
came riding through Newoastle, hallooing and ehoating, and driving 
all the people beTore hin, telling them that God had revealed to 
him That he FÞoald be = king, end Should tread all his enemies be- 
neath iis Teet. Wesley arrested him, and gent him home immediately 
edvising hin to cry dey and night to God, leet the defil ehould 
gain an advantage over him". (2 


Reterring to this occurrence Wesley Later gaid: 


" 4. 23 + % Woa4 + : \ co + ; — . I © 1 
EOld them that theaee oiroumetances and geveral othere 


of the g8same kind, were were dreatig...T will tell you more; 4 was 
80 Jiggusted at them for thoge dreams Thai I expelled them out of 
the 28o0ciety.” (3) 


A reaction Trom emotional ism is geen in the tremendous 
\} 
deareage in the memberghip of nany gocileties atter & rYeVivale 
"IL rode to Norwich. I inquired into the e8tate of affairs 
at the Tabernacle, and found the eocilety, once consigting of many 
hundred members, was mouldering into nothinge OT the ITitteen or g8is- 
teen hundred gubseribers, not twenty, not one was left.” (4) 


Enotional im was coumon for a few years after Wegley's field 
preaching began, but then rapidly decreazed, and Tinally almogt 


completely digappearedse 


"Tt is a remarkable fact, That during L741, there were no 
'stricken' cages, like thoge which ogcoured in L759, aan f 1 "i , 
at Bristol. ..Ait the commencement of Wegley's itinerant minigtry, 
Igetricken! oages were frequent and numerous, but Tor the Lagt £it- 
teen years, they had been of rare occurrences" (5) 


Regarding the digsappearance of ewotionaliem, Wegley gaid: 


I .NesLey's reply to the Rev. lir. H.,Varch 27,1764. 

ge TYerugan, OpPeCit. 1:95 A. 

os WNesley quoted by Buckley, Hist. of Methodign p.22t-22d 

4- Wesley's Journal, Naroh 6, 1759. See algo Tyerman op-cit.1:356 
Os Tyernan, OpP-Cit.l1:361, 2:3812. 
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"TL have geuerally obgerved wore or legs of these outward eym- 
ptoms THto attend the Dog 5022ng of a general work of God; 80 it was 
in New England, Scotland, Holland, Sreland, and uany rarts of Etng- 
Lend; but after a tine, they gradually decreagse, the work goes on 
more- quietly and silently." Th | 


By The Tine Wegley was g8ixty-three years of age he hed oon- 
pletely digscounted the Sudden conversicns due to emotionalism. In 
a Letter to his brother Charles he wrote: 


"Preess the inztantaneons blegsings: then * ghall have more 
time for wy peculiar calling, enforcing the gradual work." (2) 


RetXerring to his reaction againgt emotionaliem, wegley gail: 


"It 8eens, aftax being Scandalous near fifty years, I am at 
length growing into honorgble mane" (3 


The Third mark of individualisn ls Its entphagis on Faith 
rather than on. Zz00d WOrKkSe« 

Wegley, as is well known, made a complete failure in Georgia, 
and was forced to leave the country under cover of darkness. (4) 
I4 is not gurprising, therefore, that he. felt disacouraged and 
wondered whether his efforts had failed because of gone fundimental 
defect. He concluded that he had not been converted and that faith 
and not good works was the mogt eggential thing. His attitude is 
revealed by the entry in his Journal on his return to England from 


Americas 


It is now two years and almost four months gince I Left my 
native eountry, in orger to teach the Georgian Indians the nature 
of Rr etienThs: but what I have learned uwygelf in the mneantine? 
Why (what I the leazt of all eugpected) that I who went to america 
to convert others, was never myself converted to God. (5) are they 
plenteous in alas? Behdd, 1 gave all ny goods to feed the poor. Do 
they give of their lavor as well as of their gubgtance? I have 
labored more I 4c; wht bg 4 than they all. a4are they willing to guTtfer 
for their brethern? ave thrown up my Iiriends, reputation, ease, 
cogntry; I have put my 1ife in my hand, wandering into gtrange Lands; 
I have ziven my body to be devoured by the deep, parched up with 


heat, congsumed by toil and wearinegs, or whatgoever God Should pleage 
to bring upon me» But does all this (be it more or legs, it matters 
not) make me acceptable to Goa? Does all I ever 4id or can know, 


8ay, give, do, or guffer, justify ve in His sight?... Does all this 


I.WVesley's Journal, Augeb, 1759. 2.50082 years later wegsley 
2. Wegley quoted by Tyerman,OpeCite&:070 added a footnote here, 
ZoLecky , OPe Cit. pe 120. | | "IT am not gure of this*". 


4. Pee any church history of lethodiem. 
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give me a claim to the holy, heavenly, divine character of a 
Christian? By' no neans... This then, have I learned in the ends 
of the earth, that I an Tallen short of the glory of God; that 
my whole heart is altogether corrupt and abominable”", (1) 


We have already remarked in the introduction that the dogo- 
trinal etarting point of the Protegtant Reformation was Luther's 
discovery of Paul's theology, "Aman is justified by faith with- 
out The deeds of the law'. This doctrine of Jugtification by 
Faith” was almogt Llogt tex two centuries after Luther antil Weg- 
ley redigcovered it. However it was not easgy for hin to accept L 
this dootrine of individual galvation through faithe- Two months 
before this go0-called converseion, he contemplated Liocontinuing 
preaching becauge he 91d not have This iaith. Bb5ut he allowed 
the Rovaviex. Peter Bohler, To perguade hin to gtart preaching 
this doctrine of faith though he did not have this Taith himgel?. 


"IT found my brother at Oxford, Tecovering from his pleurisy; 
and with him rYehver Bohler; by whom, in The hand of the great God, 
I was, on TROErYE the oth, clearly eonvinced of unbelief, of the 
want of that Taltn whereby alone we are gaved. Immediately it 
8gTruck into ny mind, 'Leave off preaching. How ean you preach to 
others who have not Taith yourself'? I agked Bohler whether he 
thought I 8shoald Leave it off or not. te angwered by no means”. 
L agked, 'But what can 1 preach'? He g&aid, 'Preach Taith till you 
have it, and then because you have It you will preach Taith'., Ac- 
cordingly, nope ap the 6th, I began preaching this new doctrine, 
though my 8oul gtarted back from the worke The firest pergon to 
whom I offered galvation by faith alone was a prisoner under £gen- 
tnece of death. His name was Clifford. Peter Bohler has degired 
me to gpeak to him before. But I could not prevail on mysel?f to 
do 80, being gtill, as I had been nany years, a zealous aggerter 
of the impogssiblity of a death-bed, repentance”. (2) 


Por two months Wesley continued to preach the neceggity of 
having faith alone for galvation, although he did not have this . 
faith hiugelft. Sat he followed Bohler's advice and preached faith 
antil he hed it, and then becauge he had-it-econtinued to preach it. 


He dates his 80-called convergion-at the age of thirty-Tive from 


Il. wesley's Journal, vane29, 1738. 
2. Wesley's dournal, *arech 4, 1738. 
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time he received the feeling of aggurance that he was *jugti- 
fied by faith", that is, what he congidered really *gaved"*. 


While he was degcribing the change which God works in 
the heart through faith in VUhriet, I Telt my heart gtrangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Uhriet, Christ elone for gal- 
vation; end an aggurance was given me, that he had taken away (1) 
wy 8ins, even wine, and gaved me from the law of gin gnd death.” 
This redigcovery of Justification by #aith, the dootrine 


nd” 
that one was geaved by faith fs lone, became at onee the center 


of wesley's preaching for geveral years, and continued to remain 
one of the chieTtr characteristices of the individualietic econcep- 
tions of relizilon. wWen's whole conception of religion became 
dominated by this doctrine, mhi oh together with the doctrine of 
the "witness of the oSpirit®*® made ealvation econsigt of theee four 
elements: (1) forciveness of and galvation from 8in and hell into 
heaven is through vhrist's atoment alone and not through our own 
2004 works; (2) rhe gole eondition of individual ealvation is 
faith in Chriget; (53) an inward ags8urance is ziven one that he is 
gaved by the "'witnegs of The gepirit"t'; (£4) HTthis eaving Teith ig 
given in an ingstent. 

his emphesis on faith and a Teeling of aggurance beeanue 
more important than doing good to one's fellow men; religion 
Game to mean The 2008010u8negs of a right relation between The 
individual and God. VWegley aduitted that this eonception of re- 
Ligion ecauged him to quit doing good ito humanity. 

na 20ntemplative man (Peter Bohler) convinced me 8till more 
than I was convinced beTrore, that outward 'morks are nothing, be- 


ing alone; and in geveral c onvergations ingtruoted me how to pur- 
+3 inward holinegs, or a union of the egoul with God, But even 


this instructions (though I 4b n received them as the words of 
God I ecarnot but now obacrve, that he gpoke 80 Iincautiously 


against tTrugting in outward Works that he digcourszed me from do- 


1. Wesley's Journsl, lay 24, 1736. 
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ing them at all; (2) that he recommended (as it were, to eupply 
whet was wanting in them) mental prayer, end the like exerciges, 
as he bd 6b ds means of purifying the goal, and uniting it 
WLETN z0d ." , | ; 


In a pauphlet on "the aootrine of Salvation, Faith, and 
Good WNorkd", Vegley gays, "The right and true Christian faith is 
not only tobelieve that holy Seripture and the articles of our 
Iaith are true, but algo to have a gure truget and confidenaee: to 
be gaved Irom everlasting damnation by Chrigt”., He maintaing 
turther That without this true gaving Iailth the works we do can- 
not be good and acceptable to God, "Without faith all we Go 18 
but dead before God, be it everso glorious before mwan"”.(2) His 
pogsition 1s further degcribed by Lecoky. 


"Prom Bohler Wegsley learned to believe that every man, no 
matter how moral, how pious, or how orthodox he may be, is in 
a g8tate of demnation, until by a supernatural end ingtantaneous 
process wholly unlike that of humen reagoning, the conviction 
Tlashed upon his mind thai the gacrifice of Christ has been 
applied to and has expatiated his sins...Rfepentance and Truits 
moet for repentance $uch as the Torgiveneeas of 'howe who have 
oTItended us, ceaging from g&vil and Joing z00d nayprpeede This 
Taith, but good works in the theological gense OZ the term gpring 
from and therefore ean only follow faith”. (3) 


A pamphlet publighed in 1745 attacked the lethodiste for 
their emphagils on Taith rather than on works. The lethodigte 
were branded as: * / 


TUng8killful teachers, doing great migchieT to the peace of 
the Church, and to the esouls of poor, ignorant people, by rais- 
ing vain hen: bes about regeneration; by regolving all religion 
into ingtantoug Taith, end Taith iteelf into impulges and mere 


aninal sengations; by getting aside all necegsity Tor apo 2gp 0s 
and by cagting off all works as unneceggary to galwtion. (9 


Wegley g8aw eventually that the extremes to which this doge- 


trine of Jugetification by PFeith was going would regalt in Anti- 


nomianiesm which he at once began to combat. 


TT will get down the converetion, dreadful as it was in the 
very nanner” merein it pasesed, That every gerious perg0on uay 808 
the true picture of antinomianien full-gromm, and uay know what 


1. W.'s Jnl.leay 24,1738 2.lecky,0p/0it.pok5s. 9. Tyerman OPe.cit. 
| | 1:474 
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thege men mean by their favorite phrage, of being -porheoy in 
Christ and not in themgelves”'. 'Do you telieve you have nothing 

to do with the law of God?" 'T have not; I an not under the law 

I live by faith". "Have you, as living by faith, a right to 
everything in the world*'? 'I have; all is mine, 8s ince Ohrist is 
mine'., "tay you then take anything you will anywhere, £Upp0gs oat 
of a 8hop, without the consent or knowledge of the owmer'? 'I nay 
17 I want it, for it is mine; only I will not give offence!'. 

'!Have you algo & right to all the women in the world'? 'Yes, if 
they congent'., 'Aand is not that a ein'? "Yes, to him that thinks 
1t is a &sin, but not to tThoge whoge hearts are Tree'... Surely 
these are the fimborn children of Satan". (I) 


The extreme position developed by the amtinomians enabled 
Wvegsley to react from an extreme emphasis on faith andto give more 
prominence to good works than to mere Iaith., Lany pergons began 
to interpret Iaiith as having certain opinions, end Wetley oppogsed 


this view. 

" I have 8e0en Seceders enough who make no 8cruple to 
afiirm that none but themeelvea gould be gaved. and this is the 
natural congequence of their doctrine, for as they hold (1) that 
we are 8aved by faith alone; (2) that faith 'is the holding euch 
and guch opinions: it follows that all wo hold 4k opinions 
have no 26 ith, and therefore cannot be gavea"”. (2 


Finally Vesley came to believe That belief in the doc- 


f# 


trine of jJugtification by Tailth was not eggential to being a 


Christian or to being savedse. 


"A pious churchmen who has not clear conceptions even 
of Jugtification-by Ifeith may be saved...4 mygstic who denies jug- 
tification by faith (ir. Law for ingstance) may be gaved...1f go is 
it not hieh tlie for..to return to the plain wort. "He thet fear- 
eth God and worketh righteougness is accepted with Him'? (S) 


Even the cugtouary gospel-vreaching bwoame obnoxious to 
hin because it streesed it he atonment rather than good WOrKkse« 


"Tf we only join faith and works in all our preaching, we 
Shall not fail of a blegsing. But mogt of all %gogpel preachings 
is the most ugelegs if not the wogt migcheveous; & dull, yea or 
lively karegngue of the gufferings of Christ, or galvatiion by Ttaith 
without estrongly inculeation holinegs, 1 gee more and more, that this 
naturally tends to drive holiness out of thw world... 1 Tind more pro- 
—£i+—in- germonson-either good tempers or. good wrks, than in mn at are 
vulgarly called. gospel g8ermons. Vhe term has not become a mere cant 
word; I wish none of our society would usge it. It has no determinate 


TI.W's Jnl,Ylerch 22,1746 2.%'s Jnl.apre9,1767 
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meaning. Let but a pert, eelf-guffioitnt animal that has neither 
8en8 NOT grace bawl out gomething about Chrigt, or His blood, or 
Jugtiticoation by faith, and his hearers cry out, "That a fine gogpel 
gS8rXmnon'. Surely the lethodists lM 77 80 learned Unristy, We know no 
go08pel without galvation from sin*. (1) 


In his old age Wesley even gave up the belief that one mugst 
have ® congcious aggurence of ealvation in addttion to having Taith 
in order to be "eaved". 


*I believe & congsciousness of being in favor with God... 
Is The cormon privilege of Uhristiang fearing God and wrking right- 
80U8Negs Yet I do not affirm there are no exeeptions to this gen- 
eral rule... .3one may be in favor with God and yet go mourning all 
their days, ugually OWLNg to bodily digorder, in ignorance of The 
rogpel promise... Theretore I have not Tor many years + hon ght a 2Q0n- 
8sclougnegs Of acaptance To be eggential to justifying faith." (2) 


$ ? 4 


0 believe That mood works were eggential 
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Chrigtian life. This was his Tinal pogsitiona regerding the 8ubject 
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ath, that God Trieth 


At five I explained thei impo t Ur 
ag every moment, weighs 241 our Thoughts, words, and actions, and is 
pleaged or diegsp 22200 with us, :ecording to our works. LI gee more and 
more clearly, that "there is #6 creat gulf fixed*® between us and all 
thoge who, by deny ap the very Toundation both of inward 


inz this 
and of outward holiness". 4) 


The Tir wark OZ individualiemw, then, is The degire of 


> 


the individual to ave his. own Soul, the mogt effeotual means to 


e8hich is asceticim. Wegley dented hiuseltT_comroris, Luxuries , even 


Y . 


his health, eontracted tuber- 


4. 


necegssitities of Lite, ITagted, ilupeired 
aulosis:; retired fromall friends except gnch as would help him on 
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his way to heaven, and-lived a life of introgpection and mysticoiem; 
banned all pleagure, amugements, and even laughter till about mid- 

Ile life. Later however we will gee that he gave up asceticiem and 
Tinally denounced it as an inadequate conception of religion. 

The gecond uark of individualien is the effort to gave the 
80ul of others, the principal means of being the revival. 4 high 
degree of emotionaliagm accompanied the 050008, PREAPEAD a often 
leading to peculiar physical phenomena wich meny would degignate 
today as Tanatacigl. This was intensified by voice, gegtures, and 
general memer of preaching, and also by preaching on 8uch gub- 


41% 


hell and death which f&truck terror into the hearte of the 


(Q 


_ 
_ 
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hearers. Bat arter a Itew years Wwesley discounted thege eonvuleive 
- | 

menitegtations, put legs and lege faith in their value, and they 

80 01 aligappeareds. 

The Third wark of individualiesn is its emphagis on Taith, 
dootrines, and beliets, rather Than on 2ood works. feligion oame 
to be regarded as econsieting in having & certain type OZ Talln 
coupled with en inward ag8surance That the individuel was in the 
rizhi direction with wod. VWegsley redigcovered This doaotrine of. 
Jugstitioation by #&aith and he etregged The Jdootrine of The Witness 
of the Ypirit wich daninated his life until he was wviddle aged. 

Thege Three marks of individusliem are alike in their 
enuphagls on living for the next world and in their n2glect of fog- 


tering right ethical relationships in this world. Social reform, 


the attempt to make this world a better place in which to live, 


0 


coald not advance as long as this conception of religion dominated 


mnen's lives. 


1:3 


Chapter 2. WESIEY AND SOCTAL RELIGION. 


A religion that puts the emphagsis on doctrines and Theo- 


- 


Logical digcugsions has little t ime left to devote to gocial pro- 
blemg. Wegley Tinally had anopportunity to develop the practical 
application of religion becaugse ha became legs concerned with dog- 


Trinege 


TThe distinguishing merks of a lethodiet are not his 
opinions of any gort. His aggenting to this or that acheme of re- 
Ligion, hig embracing any particular get of notions, his egspousing 
the judgment. of any one man Or another, are all quite wide of the 
pointe Wogeoever tThereTore itagines That & wethodist is & man of 
gaGch or Such an Opinion is gros8sly ingorant of the whole affaire.. 
Is thy heart right as my heart is with thine? I ask no further 
quegtion. Lf it be, give we thy hand. Dogt thou love and gerve 
God? It is enough. TI give thee the right hand of fellowship. (1) 


Wesley boasted of the Iact That a pereon could becomes 
a *#gethodigt without having. to Subgcribe to any e8T of dootrines or 
mode of worghipe 


I g8nubjoined a short account of wethodism, particularly 
insigting on the eircuustances,-there is no other religious gociety 
under heaven wWich requires novning of men in order to their ad- 
mission into it, but « desire to eave their gouls. Look all around 
yon, you GannouLy 'be ednitted into the Uhurch, or g0clety of the 'Preg- 
byterians, anabaptists, wvuakers, Or 211 others, unlegs you hold the 
Sane opinions with them, and 2dhere to the game mode Of worship. 

The kethodists alone do not ingigt on your holding this or that ons 
pinion; but they thinz end let think. KReither do "they impoge any | 
particular mode of worznip, but you vay eontinue to worghip in your 
former wanner, be it what it mey-. How, I do not know any other re- 
ligioug gociety either ancient or modern, wherein guch liberty of 
gGgons3ience is now allowed or has been allowed, =ince The age of the 
apostleg. Here is our glorying, end a glorying perculiar To us. 
What gociety gehares it with ug? (2) | 


- 


Faith in Uhrist was the only condition of admiggion to the 
kethodist gocieties as long as wegsley liveds. 


"Ts a uan a believer in. Jdegus Christ, and is his life guit- 


© DA The Cherecter of a Webthodiat, 1742. 
2. Wegsley's yvournal, 2:414. 
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able to his profegsion, ere not only the rain but the eole in- 
quiries I make in order to his adnission into our gociety. (1) 


Wegley Insisted on freedom of religious thonght and 
maintailned That orthodoxy and religion were not gynonymons terms. 


"Every wise man, therefore, will allow others the game 

Iiberty of thinking which he degeires they g8hould allow him, and 
will no more ingsigt on his embracing his opinions than he would 
have them to ingigst on his embracing theirs. Let no wan chooge 

Tor Or pPregcribe to another. but everyone must follow the die- 
tates of his om econecience in g8iuplieity end godly gincerity. 
He must be fully perguaded in his own mind and then according to 
the beet light he hag. Nor has any creature power to eongstrain 
another to walk by his om rule. God has given no right to any 

oZ7 the ehildren of men thus to lord it over the congscience of his 
brethern, but every man mugt give an account of hingelt to God. 
Religion does not congsiet in orthodoxy or right opinions. . «Kigh: 
Opinion is 8s distant Trom religion a8 the eagt 1s Irom The wes. 
Pergone may be quite right in their opinions and yet have no religion 
&t all; and on the other hend, pergongs may be Truly rellgilous who 
hold many worng Opinions. . Every considerate man will thinkst end Let 
thinks" (2) < 


After wnegley*s converesion His ain became rapidly more 
practical, after 1740 there is gcarcely a single reference In his 
Journal to his emotions end wheat we ugually eall pereonal religious 
experiences His breek with the woravians wmeant that religion in The 
future was to be thought of legs in terms of emotional experience 
and more in practical conduct. He gaid oneoe That he had but *one 
point in view- to oromote 20 far as 1 an eable,.vital, practical re- 
lizion". (3) Hostile, as well as 2yupathetic historians of Kethodiem 
have agreed that wesley's privary interest was not theological, but 

jr 
practical. Leglie vwtephen eays his ain was To gtamnp ouE viee, to 
SUPPYregs LETilinlkies one debanchery, 2nd to ghow men The plain path to 
heaven". (4) 


Lecky agrees with vtephen: 


T''he dootrines he taught, the Theory of life he enforced, 
proved themeelves oapable of erougsing in great masges of men an 


—_— 


T. negley*s vournal, way 14, 1765. 

Z. vuoted by veves wudge ,Leth.heveJoO:776,d'1T5 
3, Gonference kinutes, 1755; .yerman Opecite2: 1099 
4. ovtephen op.cit.2:416 | 
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enthusiagm of piety mich was hardly has! 0 ap $1 in the firgt days 
of uhrietianity, or eradicating inveterate vice, of fixing and 
directing iwpulsive and teupestuous natures that. were rapidly 
hagtening towards the abyss...1t is no exaggeration to gay that 
he has had = wider constructive influence in the ghpere of prac- 
tical religion than any other man who has evpeared 8ince the gix- 
teenth centry.” (1) 244 


The firet indication of Wegley's conception of the gocial 


nature of religion was his digcovery and development of a gocial 


( 


theology, "Christianity Is gocial"”, WVeagley renarked+s After being 
Locked out of the EZ8tablished Church of ingland, he nreached on t he 
gocilal vision OZ Isianhe 


"At Tour in the afternoon, I gubuitted to be more vile, 
and proclaimed in The highways the glad Tiding of galvation, 
Spearing Irom &a little eulnence in a ground adjoining to The 
elty to about Three tThougand people. The gcripture on which 1 
8poks was this... *The egpirit of The Lord is upon me, becauge Ne 
hath anointed me to preach the zogpel to the poor; He hath gent 
me Jo heal the broken-hearted; to preach deliverance to the oap- 
tives, and recovery of eight to The blind; to get at Liberty then 
that are bruised, to proclein the acceptable year of the Lord," (2) 


Tn Vesley's English Dietionary he emphetized the eocial 


oharacter of the kethodietea. as 


TA Vethodiagt is one. ..who loves the Lord his God with all 
his heart, and wth all his goal, and with all bis mind and with 
all his strenght... fe loves his neighbor as hinself; he loves every 
men as his. om scul.," ($) 


Bn another occasion Wegley defined religion in gocial termeg. 


TBy rYelizion T rean the love of God and wan filling the heart 
and governing life. The egure effeet of this is the uniform prect ive 
of jugstice, mercy,.and truth. Tanis is the very eg8gence of it, the 
heizht and depth of relizion." 


Wegley's doctrine of Perfection also illustrates his prac- 
- tical application of relizion. 


*By perfection I wee the hwible, gentle, patient love of 
0d and our geighbor, ruling our tempers, words, and actions. TIT @o 


I: Tacky op: oit;3:100;140 
''2« Wegley's Journal, Apre.2.1739 
0. Wegley auoted by Jemes liudge, Heth.Re95:776-77,38.'15. 
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not contend for the term ginless. (1) 


A 8econd index of Wegsley's conception of the egooial nature 
o7 religion is geen in his work among the POOT. UVLethodiem was pri- 
marily a middle and Lower clags novenent, ahiefly eoncerned with the 
laboring clags. (2) The early lVethodiest itinerants preached in 
churches and rrigons, in fields and churchyards, in gtreets and mar- 
ket places, at fairs and mine pits, wherever Une poor and the neglect- 
ed were. On one occasion Wegsley preached in he marketplace to an 
Lnnence exowd, the people "not only filled all the windows, but 887 
on the tops of the hougegs”"., (3) mnother tiwve he preached os at 
Shop, but i% was too egmall to hold the crowd. (4) & hoegstile publi- 
cation argued that IT the clergy would only become Wat they ought 
to be there wuald be no audiences to hear Vegley's preachers who were 


degcribed as, 


Cobblers and ebenakers, tinkers and DISSASFS, bla exeniths - 
ant Ttarriers, tailors and egt:yunarters, barbers and periwig uakersg, 
earpenters and Joiners, wazons and brickleayers, bakters and butehers 
Tarmers and comwkeepers, melters and brewers, 2 0ber 8 and weavers, 
pPLumbers and glaziers, turners and cabinet wearers, hedgers and ditoh- 
ers, threghers and Thraghers, 20Lliers , 20 carriers, carmen and 
SOaVENgerg, Coopers and bagket makers.” (5). 

Let us now trace the social gervice of Wesley in its nain 

: 
forms, illuetrating as it doees the concrete weys in which his soccial 
conbeption of religion actually found expregsion in his contact with 
the. ta 8808s. 

First let us examine his work among the poor. The Tirgt 


recorded interest of Wesgley in the noor was while ne was a member 


of the Holy Club at Oxford. When his father wanted him to apply 


I.Tezsley Brief Thoughts on Christian Perfection--l767 
2 .Rogers Economic Interpretation of Hist ory 88 


GS. Negley's Journal Sept 92,1787 
S&--® Var. S,1770 


deQuoted by Tycrman,op-oit. 2:3870,76 


4v 
tor his parich at Epworth, one of his reagons for declining was 
that "at Oxford there was room for charity in all its forms, ,poor 


Tauillies to be relleved, children to be educated, workhouge and 


prigoners to be visited".(l) A4t the time of his oconvergeion he 


writes: 


bh 


*In 1730 I began visiting the prisons, assieting the poor 
and 8iok, and doing what other zood I could by ny pregence Or ny 
little Tortune to the bodies and goals of all men. To this end, 

I deprived uygel?f of all euperfluities and many that are called 
the neceggeries of life...T omitted no occasion for doing good”. (2) 


One ol the rigidly obgerved rules of the Holy CLub was 7 
that its members ghould give away in relieTt to the poor all that 
they had Lett atter providing Tor their own neceggariess. 
"One of them had & 50 a year. He lived on & 28 and gave 
away 40 ghillings. LTthe next year receiving &+ 60, he etill lived 
on 26 and gave away & ze. +he third year he received & $O and 


gave away & 62. The fourth year he received & 120 and gtill lived 
as before-onl+S 28, and gave to the poor all the reet". (5) 


This "bnd' referred to above was Wesley hinself, and this 


. 


was the rule he observed to The cnd of his lite, never Spending 

on himeelf more than &4 28 a year and eiving all the reet to charity. 

(4) His oharity germons were wmny and frequent. (5) * 
He tells the 8tory how on one cold winter day one of the 

2irls at the lethodist school ealled on hin nearly frozen to death. 

You Seen half-etarved; heave you nothing to wear but that linen. goml'? 


He 8aid. The girl replied, "Sir, this is all I have." VWegsley found 


his pockets nearly enpty byY aetermined to do Something Tor the girl 


Lo Tyerman, OPeGCIte 4;97 Wn. 

&.Wesley's Journal *ay 24,1738. 

3.0Tnoted by Bliss, tncyo. of Social Reform 1908 ed. ,p. 7658. 

4..Bliss O0p.oite 768. North, Larlyikethodist ORs CHOLLNCNY <AHET - 04» Da AAR 
5.#F0Xr complete list, dates, and names of t ee £ee (4 ey 
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he took down the pictures from the walls of his room and 2014 them 
He gaid, "It gtruck me, will thy Vaster 8ay, 'Vell done, good and 
Traithtul eteward”, thou hagt adorned thy walls with the money which 


might have gcreened this poor creature from the world. © Jugtiase! 
Are not thege piletures the blood of this poor maid?" (1) | 

Wesley frequently took Ss ubsoriptions for the poor. He 
began the year 1785 by walking though the etreets of London, often 
anxle deep in glugh and egnow, to beg &Þ 200 with which he bought 
elothing Tor The poore He visited the degetitute in their om homes 
in order to gee with his own eyes what their wants were, and that 
they uight be effectually relleved", The gale of his books during 
his Iiftetime amounted to a bout a thousand pounds annaally and he 
gave it all away. His nereonal zifis during his Lifetine amounted 
to more than Þ+ 30,000 ($150,000) (2) 

Wegley even abstained from the ugnal Taghion of having his 
hair dregsed in order that he uvight give that much more to the 
poore (3) And when he turned in a statement as to the amount of his 


property to the tax ag8e80r, his list of egilver was 80 emall that 


the a88e8=0r doubted its accuracy. Wegley replied,” I have two eilver 


8poons at London and two at brigtole This is all the plate wich 


T have at prezent, and I hall not buy any more mile g0 many round 


me want breade . (4) 2 


Wegsley enjoined the duty of giving in to the early Yethodiet 


"Bands" and "Clazzeg". The 8econd of their rules was to maintain good 


works, egpecially almagiving". (5) the London gociety was poor but 


always generous. In one year they raised & 196 and provided clothing 


I. Weeley's Worke 7:20 
8 + Bliss OP CLUT 7605 | 

4. Tyerman OP. CLH. ©: 250 | 
SS. Tyerman Ope.oitesl:464 
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for 360 peraons. (1) The charitable gpirit of the lethodiste in one 


town is geen in their efforts to care for =»l1 etrengers vho came 


to Their community. 


"at noon I examined the little gociety at Tetney. TI have 
not 8een guch another in 4ngland. In the clags-paper (which gives 
an account of the contribution far the poor), I obgerved one gave 
eight-pence, often Tten-pence & week; another thirteen, Titteen, 
or eighteen pence, another sometimes, one, Smnetimes two ghillinges 


'T asked Uich tlmoor, the Leader, How is this? are you the rich- 


egt gociety in all Snglande? ne angwered, 'I guppoge not, but all 
or us who are 8inzle pergons have agreed together to give both 
ourgelves and all we have to God and we do it gladly, whereby we 
are able from tine to time to entertain all the etranzere that 
gGome to Tetney, who often have no Tood to eat, nor any Iriend to 
2ive them a lodging.” (3) 


Besides charity tor Wmnediavs teriporary relieTt Wegley 
provided euploymnent. The New ioom at arigtol, as the firet =eth- 
odist meeting-houge was called, was opened to be of practical ger- 
vice Tor the poor. One winter when multitudes were out of work,, 
Wegley Ted from a hundred to &s hundred and ITifty hangry men here 
evdry day. tle algo furnighed temporary employment in this meeting- 
hoage to as many as 1t would accommodates 

"After geveral methods propoged For ACTING thoge who 
were out of buginess, we determined to make a tria of one which 
Several of our brethern recoumendded to us. Our ail was, With as 
1ittle expense as pogssible to keep them at onee Trom want and from 
idlenegs, in order to Which we took twelve of our pooregst and a 


teacher, were they were euployed for four months till eapring came 


on, in carding and Cp 420 188 GOTTtON. a&And the degign angwered; they 
were erployed and malntailned with very little more than the pro- 


duce of their own l=bor.”" (3) 


The following year conditions Seen to have b2aen no betier 
and 80 another effort ws made to provide Tood, clothes, money and 


work Tor The degstitates 


T. Tyerman, Op-cite1:461 
2. Wesley's Journal, *ay 7, L741]. 
g. Wegley's Journal, rebe8, L700. 
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"T reninded the United Society thet many of our brethern 
gnd s8igters had not needful food, many were degetitute of conven- 
ient clothing, many were out of businese, and that without Their 
om fault, and many were $8ick and ready to perich; that I had done 
what in me ley to Tgved the hungry, to clothe the naked, to ps bay 4 
the poor, and to visit the sicek, but was not a lone, 8v ffioient for 
thege things, 2nd therefore degired all whoge hearts were as ny 
heart, (1) to _DEInS what clothes each could gpare, To be 1isbribat- 
eq enong thoge that wanted most; (2) to give weekly a penny, Or 
what they at) 6 afford Tror the relief of the poor end sick; (53) 
wy degign 41 told then is to ep Loy tor the pregent all the wonen 
who are out oft buginess, and degire 1%, In knitting. LO These 

we will firesti zive the ' common price Tor what wrik they do, end 
then add 80 cording, as they need." (1) a 


Negley did not believe that "nen are poor only because 


they are idle". 


4T visited as many more 88 I could. LI found some in 

their cells underground, others in their garrets half-egtarved 

both with cold and hunzer added to weakness and nelne oat 41 Tound 
not one of Them unewployed who was able to ecrewl about The YOOMDs 

So wickedly deviliehly Talss is that eonumon objection, ' They are 

poor only because they are idie'" 17 you gaw Thege things mith (3) 
your own eyes, could you lay out money in ormements of guperftluitiegr? 


hird great gerviece That negley performed Tor the 
poor was the raising of a loan Tunde . te Tound wany who did not need 
mere temporary 2lms £80 much es a gnall loan Tor a ghort time. 9one 


eSpecially thoge in genell buginegsses, often needed extra money, &e8- 


peclally during periods oft depresgion. There Seemed to be no place 


Rn 


to which one could turn except to pawmn-brokers. Hence wegsley de 


eided to reiee 2 loan furd in 1746, and ebout ISO years before 
: : y Doo 


8iniler 8cheme was begun by alew tork phifenthropist. 


I finished the little eolleetion I had made among ny 
friends for a lendinz-stoer; it did not emount to thirty pounds 
which 8 few friends afterwards made up to fifty. and by tnis in- 
considerable eum, 250 persons were relieved in one year”. (S) 


I; Toulon 8s Journal, filey 7, 1741 
2. * , Feb 8, 1763 
OR. " valy 17, 1746 
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This loan fund was placed in the hands of two etemwarde 
who were pregent every .uerday morning ready to lend to any who 
wnated more than 20 e&hillings (about v5.00). This was to be 
repaid within three wvonths. The guccegs. of. this enterprise the 
firest year encourez ed Wegley to greatly increage the funds. He 


: "' m_— : ! J Das tt» *% ? nA 4 =>. an 4 a. an bob as. i. ts te 1 » 4 . 
gays, "I made a pugh Tor the lending-stock epeaking wore etrongly 


than ever I had befores ſhe etfiect was that 1tT was raieed Tron 


about fifty to one hundred and twenty pounds”. (1) The increaged 
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rapidly and he eventually gave up colblling. U#ighteen years later 


-» 


he owned the largegt gecond-hand book etore in London, his amuegli 


82les amounted to more than LOO, OOO voLumes, and his income HTO 


A 


c 


$25,000 a year. (5) 
WVegley's fourth gervice for the poor was the founding of 
geveral inetitations Ior tnelr benstils. 
One of these institutions mas a Home of Widows, whicen 
was gSouetiles called a "poor-hougse"., In connection with The 
Foundry meelting-houge, UWO gall houses were tizken and Iitted up 
for needy and degerving ridows.». Thege inetitutions were figintained 
; ; 
by the collections taken at the gacraenuents and by the contributions 


of the "Bandeg". 


Ll. Wezley's Journal Jan. 11, 1767 
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"Tn this (commonly cahled the poor houge) we have now 
nine widows, one blind woman, two children, and two upper fgervante, 
a maid, ad a vane. I might add, Tour or five preachers, for I ny- 
8817 as well as the other preachers who are in town, diet with 
the poor on the game Tood andat the game table, and we rejoice 
herein as a comfortable earnest of our eating bread together in 
our Father's kindgom”. (I) 


— ———— —— — _ Fl. - : - 


Another ingtitution That Wegsley Tounded was a home ofr 
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Orphans. The Third chapel that he built, at Neweagtle-on-Tyne, 
was called The Orphan House of Wegley". His firet chapel was al- 

80 degigneted to be a home for orphans. Tt Still grands, the very 
firet of all the Kethodist Churches in Broadueal, Brietol, fifteen 
minutes walk from the orphan homes of the late George VNiller. (2) 

about a year before Wegsley died he tounded an Old 
People's Home in Dublin, which etLill exigte. (3) 

WVegsley also encouraged the founding of a "Strangers! 
Priend Society” although he did not originate ite John Gardner, 
a retired kwethodist 8oldier, happerm to visit a man in London 
living in a wretched garret dying of Tistulg. He lay on the Tloor 
covered only with a. sack, wearing no E&nhirt,. cap, nor even a Egheet 
to cover hiueelf. Gardner felt: that It was The duty of-&a+»real 


Chri=ztian to helo gnuch cazegs. Returnins home he 8ecured fifteen 


Wethodigt Iriends to join him in 2 penny a week Tor guech .purpoges. 
He also secured a gubetantial gubgeription from Wegley. The 80c- 
cegs of This and SL1Uiler 20cieties led Eing George III to encour- 
aze then in an official proclamation. (4) This or ga £4 zation &l- 
80 exists today "doing chrietlike la bor among all gorts = CON. 


4 


ditions of the poor and sick, irregpective 07 denomination 'and 


_—nm—— 


I. Wegley, auoted by Tyerwuan, Op.cite 4:049 
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nationalitye" (1) 
The gecond manifestation of a social conception of 
religion by Wegley was bis interest tn yrison relief, whioh ori- 


21nated while a member of the Holy Club at OxTorde 


*Vro Vorgan told me he had'called et the goal to gee & 


man who was .:20ndemned tor Xillling nals wite, and that from the 
talk he had with one of the IITES he verily believed it would 
do much go00d IT gs omeone would be et paims of” now and Then gpeark- 
ing with theme This he &0 frequently repeated that on the 24th of 
Augugt, 17530, uy brother and I walked with him to the e=etlee 

We were £0 well eatisfied with. our convereation there that we 
2.2reet TO go thither gnce or twice & week..Tn 1730 I began visit- 
Ing The DY1S80N8S...and doing what other good 'I conld be Pre 2en%ce 
and I abridged myself of : L1 zuperflueties and many that are 


galled neces aries of Lites L gz00n became & byword Tor 80 doing, 
and 1 rejoiced that my name was cagt out as evil". (3) 


WVegsley's egervice to the prisoners was to two kinds, 


P | _—_ TX « 4 « : _—_— i £ Ta . cr \ © C2 £ F { vb Þ 
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"I preached the condeuned eriuinals' germon in vew- 
FOP Ty =£ 8Ven were under Sentence Of deatnhe Wh Le. they were 

oming in, There was tonething very awTtul in the elink of Their 
ailngs, but no gound was heard, elther Irom G] Cl OT the arowded 


audience, £ ver The vOXt nas named, 'There 11 neaven OVer 
one gimer that repenteth, Wore Than OVer nts $98 2nd nine 'Just 
Pergons that good no ropentance! ». ok Tew days aftor twenty of 
vVNel 11 ed wr ONnece = FL1Ve of WRLOU ] a L189 Ll [DS AGes" (GS) 


But Wegley was no legs interested in their = & p04 
and financial condition than in the ir moral and spiritya ®) 
of the questions agked by rembers of the Holy Club were: 


"Whether Wwe us $244 { to do zood to those that 
are in ywrigon? In particulsr wether we may not relense Such welly 
aisposed persons as remin in pris on lor Stall guns! 

Whether we may not lend eraller 8sums to thoge that 


are of any trade, that they way procure themgelves tools and | 
materials to work with! pig. 
Whether we may not give to them who appear to want 


it most, a little money, or clothes, or h72lon 4) 


as . 


The following is typical of neny 8guoh ingtancess 


| "T walked up to Knowle, a wile from Brietol to 8ee 
the French prigoners. Above LLIOO of then, we were informed, were 
I.W. H. Meredith op.cit. 2. voSley's JournalDet. 136 L732. 


5. Wegley's Journal Dece26,1785. 4.' " n | Vat. 18,1732 


an. 


were confined in thai little place without anything to lie on bat 
a little dirty straw or anything to cover them but a Tew Toual thin 
rage, elther by day or nizht, $0 that they died Like rotten 2N60P» 
was much artected end preached in the eveulng on "Thoa ehalt not 
oppress a gtranzer, for ye know the heary of a etranger, geeing 
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deatn in 4 4 who re Tugeed to pies charge. The 

law under which wouen were liable t Lozget Or YÞO | 
be” burned to death at the etake was not ropesled till 1794 (after wes 
Wesley's death) Tewple 'Bar was adorned with a perpetually. renewed 


» ER 3 4 "> WI” . AY ' . . ? = —_ _ , - 4 z 

1Te8g GO of (UIRGAL n o68ade - L 1 W WELLS o ne C & & O01 'F LAS 1 LAIUL, & £1 oL ne 
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WLLPPLng-pOs 13 0T 9-205 2, and of debtors prizons, nldeous enoug 
M JI ewe. 4. 7. , - T7 __ , T ? a, 

to have darkened Dante's Inferno with a new gloOl.. .vegiglation 


was pertial, justice mas S8TIll brutal. There were 8till 209 eapi- 
tal offences on the Statute D200Kks T & van injured Wegtminglter 
Bridze he was henged; iT he eut down a young vPe%, iT he £ hot & 
rabbit, 1t bs stole property vaued at five gl illings, he was 
hangede - . Cruelty, in brief ran through-The who bs emit o7-80Ggial 
life...0harles wegley records preaching to one ad company of 


v1e CO lUemned , fizty-two 1n 2UMber 20d amonget TheW & eh 11d OT 
tens Rogers the poet, as late-as 1780 relates 8aing & gart Tull 
of young girls, in aregges of various 20lorgs (the > QULLNLNG L1- 
s$1nct For 8a4orment geurviving to the last) on their way to Ttyburn 
to be executed after the Gordon kiots." (3) : 


To NOGTOYE Journal Vet. 15,1759 2. Wegsley's Journalreb.s3, 1755S 
os Fitohett, Wegley end his Century, 139;140;1538;292. 
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Until nearly the clogs of the elghteenth century there was 
an alnogt complete abgence of any attempts to alleviate the eocoial 


7 & . . . Lv / 
condition of the poorer clagsges. Bui the visiting of the prisons 


was a necegsary preliiinary to any further reform: it fogtered a 

| gyupathy tor | the oppregged 'imhich regsulted Shortly in @2L0rts tO 

| renedy The whole prison gygten. Howar the great prisgon retormer, 

In early Lite heard Wegley preach eat -Redfordghire, and was greatly 
% - 


touched, Writing to Alexander Knox, Bg&qe, he confegges that his 


lngpiration to do his great work was parily attributable To Wegley. 


"T was pncouraged by him to go on vigorously with m) 
own degigngs. I gaw in hin how mach a S 1Ng 2zle man mJ i ht acnieve by 
1 and Ver: end I thought, "Wh t T do 28 mach 
/A=t: an DEPSEe Veranrce » C44 U 11U USUY ” 19 Il EY IO 8] 4 - nuec 
in my way as lir, Wesley has done in his, it I am only as as8id- 


aous and pergeveringz, and I determined to purgue wy work With more 
alacrity than ever." (LI) 


In 1769 Howard called at. Wegsley's houge in London to 


* a Tc YL s _ LY y . . 1 L _—_ A ' = 'M 6. . : - _ 
th his lategst publication, "An Account of the Prin- 
"4 = d bo + my £ —_ , OY k it M *s 1 - 4. ' oy YT , * — Tx? — ” * 4. 

eipal Leazeretios in SHUTOPEe , 1h JUartO, OUL Wegsley was nOT at 


home. Howard gaid, "Pregenat wy reegpects and love to «r, Wegeley. 


Tell hiu I had hoped To lave geen hin once more: perhaps we uay 


meet again in this world, but if not w M411 meet 1 trust in a 


better." (2) 


A third exoresesion of Wegsley's gsocial econcepiion Of re- 
lifgion is geen in his work with the glck, which like his inter- 
88t in the poor and prigoners originated while & gstudent at Oxford. 
"'r. Vorgan, (one of the members of the Holy Vlub) de- 


siged ue to go with him to gee & poor wouan in the town wao Was 
8ick- In this enploymnent. too, when-we came to reflect upon it, we 


TI. Howard,- ouoted by Buckley, History of Lethodiem, 275-4 
2. Howard, quoted by Tyerman, Ops. cite 0:490 


49-. 
believed it wald be worth while to gpend an hour or two in a 
weexz, Provided The minigter of The parish in which any such per- 
80n was, were not egaingt ite" (1) 

Among The -quegtionsg That The members of the Holy GCLub 
azked were The Ttollowing: 

"WhetBr we can be happy at all hereafter, unless we 
have according to our power, "fed the hungry, clothet the naked, 
visilted Thoge that are sick and in prigson'... 

Whether we may not try to do good to thoge that are 
hungry, narzed, or 8ick?7 In particular, whether iT we know any 
18ce88ithas Tamily we Lay aot give Them a little Tood, olothes 
or phyeic, as they want?* (2) 

One ot The mogt imuporiant contributions to tngliek 
philanthropy was the organization by Wegsley of gyetematic visit- 
ing to aduinister to the Sick and poor. Since the Uigappearance 
of The monks, Triare, and nuns in ingland geveral centuries pre- 
wioug To WegLley, guch work had been neglected. VTegley divided 
London into Twenty-three digtricts, with two peragns IOr each 
pointed to visit tnd provide things needful for the 
;hege ies to visit all the slck within their dig- 
triot, every other day, and to meet on tugeeday eveningto give 
an account of what they have done, and consut what oan be done 
farther." (53) Five years aftermards Wesley wrote, "Vany lives h 
have been eaved, mmpy £icknaegzes healed, wuoh pain and want pre- 
vented or removed.” (4) 

Several years later the "United Society Tor Visiting 


and kelieving the Sick" was organized, and out OT this cane The 


organization of the deaconegs wOrk O01 TOdaye. 


L. Tesley's Journal, Vet. 1732. 
il 


2. ” Oat 18, 173%. 
9 ”” " Bay / 1741 


Wesley's works 8:254; quoted by Lryerman, OPe GIte. 1:429. 
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through thirty two editions, the lagt one 


50. 

A Second velwble gervice that 'necley rendered the Lok 
was medical aid. He had been intereeted in medicine for geveral 
years, and Seeing the great need Tor nedioal aid he eaid, YI will 
prepare and give Ther physic mygelf". accordingly he began to 

digtribute redicine gratuitously to the poorer mnenbers of his 
gocleties, and goon opened in connection with the Youndry, the 
first free nedical digspensary in 4ngland, and in the world, (1747) 
twenty years before the tingbury Digpensary in london was modelled 


= 
4 


after weteley s digspengary- The guccees of this enterpriee is re- 


Q 


TIed =8 TO0LLbwes « 


I appointed to gpeak with those who had =sppiied to 
us on & physical account. IT Tound There had been about gi x 
hundred in about @ailx mnonthge. UmKMore Than Three hundred of these 
cane twice or thrice, and we Saw Them no more. about Twenty of 
tnoge who have congstantly attended did not geem to be either bet- 
Ter Or wOrge, Above Twonhundred were gengsible better, and fifty- 
one Thoroughly cured. Uthe entire expense, from the beginning till 
this time was ebout Þ 30." (TI) 

The gnceece of this enterprise was $0 Z7reat that with 
in two months efter the Youndry Digspgngary opened, Wesley algo 
opened another =t voristol. weiting to a friend he eald, Our npn- 
ber of patients increaged in wristol daily. We have now upwards 
of two hundred. (2) In oe cages errangenents were made to gecure 


h 
&k third form of medical azsistance that wegsley rend- 


Ca 


free treatment for the poor in their homes. ( 


ered was the writing and extracting of geveral books end pemphlets 
on health. His "Priiitive Physick" Tiret publigched in L747 ran 


pablished in L828. 


_ 
y* 3.7? 'Y 


One panphlet was entitled, *A golleection of receipts Tor the Uge 


of the Poor*, which gold at two pence. tHe algo wrote Several 


I:MezTey's Tourml Je.6,l1747 2. LiJYeruan, OPeGCIt. L:027 
& .ninchegter, OPecit., 187 
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other interesting and inetruetive works. of health. (1) 


StLLL another form of medical agsigtance thet wegley 
enployed was electricity. woon after Benjauin Sranklin made his 
gtartling digcovery of the Identity of Lightening and eleotricity, 


Wegsley believed That Thi 


(2 


Knowledge could be turned to gome 
practical uge., He was, £&0 Tar as is known, the Iirst pergon to 


age electricity tor uedical purpo0gs8ss. 


THaving procured an apparatus on purpos?e, LI ordered gev- 
eral pergons To be electrified, who were IlI of varioue digsorders, 
S8S0me of whom Tound an 1 uodiote, g80la & gradual cure. BHro0m This 
hour every day, wherein anyone who degirel it wight try the virtue 
0Z this gurprising wvedicines uo or Three years ailter our patients 
were 80 numerous That we were obliged to divide Them, 80 Par 
were electritried in 2outhwark, part at the Foundry, others near 
St. Peul's, end the rest near Seven Digle. The eame method we 
have Taren ever gince, and to This Gay — nundreds, Perhaps 
thougands heve received uiepeakable zood. TI have not 'znown one 
men woman, OY enild, who has received any nur © LEreby, £80 THat 
men I hear any talk of the danger of being electrified, egpecially 
1T They are mec ical wen who talk 80, I eannot but inputs IT HO 
zreat want of gonse or honesty.s" (2) 


hus Wesley made the firet lVebhodist reeting-houge, 

the Youndry, a real institutional or communtiy church, In addi- 
Tion to uging It as a place of worg8hinh, he opened it to provide 
euployment Tor men and women temporeily out of work; he opened 

1T In connechion' with it a Home for Widows, and later added to its 


"> . 


gervice The firet free digpengsary in the wild. 


& fourth expregsion of a =spoial character of religion 


—_— 


in WVegley was his concern for the education ofthe poor. Although 
there were a few charity esdhools in ingland at the beginning of 

the pregent century (18th)-the egueation oz the poor mnagges of Eng- 
Land was almost entirely neglected”. (5) One way that Wegley 


T. Taviees mith Reepect to Health, 17 
DTgegertation on The Gout and all 
Nearvons GCisorder8s. T1786. 


2. Vegsley's Journal Fob. D-;--I7 
3. Painter, Higtory of Udiucati 


69. An extract from Dr. Codaganes 
Chronic Digeases. Thoughts on 
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52- 
worked Tor the eociaTr ealvation of England was by building schools. 
"The Kethodiets were the first to provides 8chools in t#ngland on an 
extlensive geaale for the education of the children of. the poor®. (1) 
The birth of the modern unday School wovemernt came 
during Wegley's last years, and although he did not originate ti 
he was one 01 The first to recognize its value and to encourage it. 
Robert Reaikes, gometimes wrongly called the founder of the Sunday 
80n00Jl] movement, Tirgst awakened an interegst in popular education, 
but he did not originate the movement; he merely popularized it. 
Fourteen years before Raikes began his school at Gloucester, 
Hannah Ball, a young *ethodist lady, had a Sunday School at High 
Wycombe. LTIt was als & %ethodist-womay Sophia Vooke, a fterwards 


L.*. ROK = I RR TD 2 tend pa p £2 ww | > _—_ _ 
che wire of Samnel Sradburn, one ol Wegley 8s preachers, who geug- 


Ut mugt be re- 
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membered That the gunday School moyverient was Originally concerned 
with teeching reading and writing to the ehildren of poor parents, 
and that it was geyeral years before it began to teach religion 
or propegate denouinational propaganda s lhe birth of the Sunday 
School mnovenent was only aiother indication of the growing gocial 
Spirit of religion in the worlds. 

ley s interegst in digtributing books to the poor 
dates back to his trip to Georgia». As the Little party uade one 
of their lagi etops before gailing dane west they "distributed a Iew 
1ittle books among the more gerious of them, which they received 
with all pogeible expregsions of thankfulness".(5) He also records 
that while in-Seorgia he"eet-epart = few books towards a Library 


Li RLTes, OP « eite 765. 
27 " Fe " +» Tyeruan, OPeCiteS:4l0 
3. VNegsley's Journal, Nov. 20, L700. 
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at Frederica”. (1) 

He was algo &a voluminous writer himngelf, and a pioneer 
1n the moverent to zupply cheap wholegome literature for the poore 
He gave to the press from his own pen three hundred and eeventy 
one publicatione, two thirds of mt 16 801d Tor less Than a shill- 
ing, end & cgauarter of which e014 for = penney. (2) The lethodist 
Tract Society, orgahized in 1782, was the firet that was ever 
rtormedy Twelve years before the kelizious Tract Society, gome- 
tives wrongly designated the firet tract gociety. The Method iet 
Tract Dociety was offioially degignated by its founders, " 4A plan 


of the Society, ingstituted in Y%aunary 17682, to digetribute religous 
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The third indication of wegley's changing rellgion 
was his growing interest in yoliticse and public atTaris. Striot 


individualien is concerned pricarily with other-worldly matters; _ 
a Social religion is at leagt equally concerned with this world. 


6 thirtybhree years of Wegley's public life, he 


(0 


During the TIir 
aid not align higegelf openly with any political party nor did he 


take any part in political econtroversies. But after the age of 


8ixty-five he was constantly interested in politiitees and the 8ocial 


problems of his Gaye 
The ſirst expreesion of Wegsley's regeriing politics 


was bis statement concerning congtitutional goverment. The Whigs 


represented the degire for wore goverment by Parlienent and legs 


by the King; the Tories held the theory of The divine right of 


I. Vesley's Journal Aug. 28,1756 
2. Grbee, leth Rev. 94:274, "are 1912 
Gs Tyerman 0: 069. | 
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34, 
kings», Wegley was by education and training a Tory and remained 


one To the end of his dayss The Tirst principle of his political 


creed was Loyalty to the king. He eeid, "If a man does not love the 


king, he eamot love God®”. (1) He 2upported King George ITI altho 
he was 8triving to get all The reins of power into his hands and 
thereby detoat congtilutional government « He was als0 elarmed at 
the growing uiregt of the uasges Tor & greater Share of Ppower in 
Parliament, and hence exhorted the itethodigts to be loyal bjects 
of the king. He wes unable to gee as Ldmund Burke did that the 
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real canuge Of the gocilal unregt was due to The corrupt and arbit- 
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1illiam the Vonauorer, yea, of Julius Caegar, never enjoyed Suc 


, as it does at this day. Nor (do we 
know Of any ther Kin 12 COU cr etete In BUTOPE Or in The world whien 
enjoye the like... Tn the name of wonder, wreath religions liberty 

can pou degire, even conceive, which you have not already? MWhere 
is. there an nation in Lturope, in the habitable world, which enjoys 
8aG6h liberty of congsecience as the English?.. . Have we not in angland 
Tall Liberty to chooge any religion, yea, Or no relizion at all?"(4) 


liberty, civil and religious, 8 


T. His pablic Tife began at about thirty-three years. of age. 
"=P Weslely , "A Word to &s Freebolder" 3ee =l2o Journal Sept cL, 1745 


9s Burks, "Thoughts on the eauges of the Freecuy Dis8oontent ." 
&.* Thoughts upon Liberty”, L772. 
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Put The mnagses wanted more than what Vesley conceived 


o7 as being liberty. His conception was not theirs. 


That is civil liberty? A liberty to enjoy out lives 
runes in our own way; to uge our property, whatever is 
Legally our own, according to our choice» and can you gay that 
"we are robbed of this liberty(? Who are? Certainly I am not... 
And IT I gtudy to be quiet and mind wy own busineess, I an in no 
wore danger of logsing my liberty than my life. No, nor ny property; 


_ 


I mean by amy act of the kingz;.T am free to live, in every regpect 
according to my choiees. Wy LIZ, Wy Pergon, My Property, are 
SaTes T am not mardeyred, maimed, tortured at any man's pLleas- 


are; '-I am not throwa into prigon; I aw not manacled. .. ind are not 
you ag free as I em?" (1) 


4. 


Yet at this time the "Laws of Settleuent® forban 
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Laborers going from place to place in gearch of wrik unleess they 
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mere g8tTILL in Toreoe, and non-contorigts were barred Iron military 


and oivil office and Trom The unilverslities. SULLL Wegley olailues 


©\ 


that men had every liberty they could degirese 


= 


=> 


hearts and they were deuandin?z Zreater repregentation in government , 


C1) 


Wvegley believed That thre was less liberty under &s democracy than 
under &s wouarchye Hence it is not gurprising that he was a"stand- 


patter®* for The exigting gocial order. 


To inflame them etill more, you zo on "Liberty is more 
or legs complete according as the people heave nore or legs Share 
in the government. CYhis is altogether contrary to matter of 
fact; the greater hare the people have in the zovermnment, the 
legs liberty, either eivil or religious dees The nation in general 
enjoy, Accordingly there is more liberty Tor all, civil and relig- 
onus, under a limited monarchy; there Is ugually Llegs' ander-an arisg- 
tooracy, and leagt of all under a demooracy®", (3) 


The $ec0nd expression of Wegsley's growing interest in 


I. WeslTey TThoughts on Liberty". 
Hammond, "Village vaborer" L116 :' 
3. Wesley, "Obgervations on Liberty". 
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AT getive wen the zreat democratic urge was Stirring mnen's 


—— —_ 


I aged ICT 


\ 
politics and public affairs is reflected in his writings eon- 


cerning American Independence» at Tirgt he syupathized with the 


degire of the CGolonigete for liberty. 


TI do not enter upon the quegtion whether the amer- 
icans are in the right or in the wrong. Here all vy prejudices 
areagaingt the americans, tor I am a High ehurchman, the gon of 
& high echurchman, bred up from my ehildhood in the highest notions 
of pazsive obedience and non-reeietance, and yet in epite of all 
ny long rooted prejudices, I cannot afoid thinking, if I think at 
all, that an oppressed people asked for nothing more than Their 
Legal rights, and tet in the nogst modegt end inoffensive manner 
that the nature of the thing would ae Llowe But waiving ail gonsid- 
e8rations OI right and wrong, L agk, is it cormon genge to age 
rorge towards The -anericans?.. . Thege men think, one and all, be 
LU YIgat Or Wrong, That They are compending. ..i0r their. wives, 
children, and Liberty. What an advaniege have They herein over 
many that fight only for pay, none of whom care a etraw for the (1) 
cauge wherein they are engaged, most of whom g8trongly digapporve it." 


4 


But attitude toward the Lolonigste. 


(03, 


vesley rever8ged nl 


*T was of a different judgment on this head, till 1 
read a tract, entitled, "Taxation no Tyranny' (By Samuel Johneon). 
But 88s g00n as L received wore light uyself, I judged it my duty 
to impart it to others. I ThereTtore extracted The chieTtr arguments 
rrom The treatise, and added an application to Thoge mom It mogst 
concerned. TI was well aware of the treatuent this would bring upon 
mygelT, but let it-Þes; $0 I map in an degree gerve ny klng and 
Country.” (2) 


He argued that Parliauent had a right to tax all tnglieh 


gubjects and to make laws without the ecngent of every individual. 


"Has the vngligch farliaguent a right to tax the american 
coloniegs?...ais8 a8 corporation TtTheyuake laws Tor Themnselves, but as 
a corporation. gubsigiting by a grant from higher authority to the 
control of that authority they 8tTLlI continue gubject. Vonsider- 
ing this, nothing can be more plain than that the geupreme powsr 
in gngland has & legal right of laying eny tax upon Wen Tor 
any end beneficial to the whole empire... 0ur covere ge 13 ha3 is, | 
in eonneotion with the lords and cormons} has &a right to tax une, end 
all other 4nglishmen, whether we have voltes Tor parliament oOr-NO0. « 
Vainly do yoa complain of being tede glaves'. in 1 or two uillions 


T. WezTey In Tetter to Lord dorth, Prive linigter, and the warl of 
Darumouth, Colonial Secretary; ryeruan 5:197-9 
2g. wegley, "A Galu addregs to our american Coloniegs",l775. 


'S7, 


oZ7 Englishmen made glaves becaute we are tTaged without out omn 
consent?®” (1) 


Vesley. was Ooppoged to the independence =&s well as to 


the greater liberty of the american colonies. 


"The truth is, what they olaim is not liberty, It is 
independency; the elaim to be independent of england, no Longer 
to own the tunglieh gupremacye 4&4 while ago They vehemently denied 
this, for matters were not then ripe, and 1 was Severely cengured 
for gappogsing they intended any gnuch thinge But now the wvagsk is 
thrown off, they Trankly avow It, and Englishmen applaud them Tor 
80 doing." (23) 


Wesley pled with the americans not to break. with rng- 
land; he argued that the pregent goverment would be better Than 
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"By Tenouncing Connection Win wnglend The remedy would 
be worgee than the Jligeagee Hor O, wat convulsions wagt PpOOr 
averica Teel, dofore 20y other goverment was gettled! Lnoumer- 
able migechiefs wugt engue before any 22nerel form could be eg- 
tabligsnhed; when you hed received ©® yoke wilen you "$0 TIC not 8hake 
off. prethern, open your eyegi voue tO YOULSOLVS Be no Longer 
The Jupes OT designing Lens. Have DiTy UpPOn Jour 465) Tos. COUNTY « 
Have pity upon your own. Have pity upon JOUTSCLVeg, Upon your 
B46 fg and upon all that are 10ar and deer to yous Get us not 
bite and devour one another, 102 we be corgumed one '0Z7 enothere 


-—- 
” 


O Let us follow after peaces () 


Soon nearly a huadred thougand copies of this "Calm 
Addregs to the anerican Colonies" were distributeds (=) the GoOovern- 
ment was 20 pleaged with it that they digtributed eopies at the 
doors of all the great metropolitan churches. Une of the higheeat. 
offioers of the gtate agked wesley what government could do for 
his. te declined all favors; but on leaving the officer handed 


«a 


him I50 egaying, "In all probability, esir, you have gone charities 


which are dear to you; by accepting &+ 50 Ixom the privy puree, 


' 


I. WesTIey, TCaln iddregs to the american Colonies". 
4 & » " "Some OVServe 26 LOS _ LLbertyt « 
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& j * Calm 4ddregs to the american Colonies. 
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Go appropriate as you uvay deenw provyer, you will zive pleagure to 
those for whom I act". (YThe money was accepted. 


Wwegley explained Ii s motive in writing This pamphlets 


"T have been geriouely afcked, 'Prom what motive did 
you publish uour "Calm aiddregs to the 4merican Colonies"? I ger- 
lously angwer not to get money. ..Least of all did I write with a 
view to inflame anyone; wet the contrary. LI contributed wy nite 
toward putting out The Ilamwe wich rages a LI over the Land. . - There 
is no possible way to put out this Tlare...Zut to ghow that the 
Americans are not uged either craelly or unjuetly". (2) 


At the firet Vethodiest Conference 
agked, "Ig it lawful to bear arme?", and after debate it was de- 
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oided affirmiively. (3) But we have geen tow Wesley worked to 


try to prevent war. However, when war broke out he Ieltl certain 
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TAtT lexpth the icing published a proclauation Tor &.gen- 

eral fagt in i4ngland that we might "humble ourzelves beTtore God 
and iwplore his blegsing and assleteance'. Some of the patrons 
of independency mocked at this and endeevored to turn it into rid- 
1cule.. . However there is all reag0n to believe thet God was well 
pleagsed with ite. Ve not openly acknowledged hiuw amd he openly 
acknowledges uss From this very tiue the tide turned. The king's 
forces wich uany 8id was impossible made good Htheir -landing at 
the place propoged, and that without any logs at alle They took 
poggession of Long Igland and with next to no oppogition. They 
took the Leland o7 New York with all its boagtei fortifications., + 
Wherever they (the americans) go, they will not fight. I believe 
they eamot, for the hand of God is upon Theln...At firest progper- 
iy 8eemed to attend them in all their undertatings. BÞFut g8ince we 
goUght helo from God there has been a uvanifest blazt upon theme 
Their aruies are 8catterel, their forts, and gtrong-holds lost, 
their provinces taken one aſter another... Indeed God has already 
given abundant proof of His hearing preyer, Tirst in their (the 
Americans) not landing at Plymouth... Secondly in the malignant 
Tever which has broken out in their tZleet and already degtroyed 
Several hou 8ande of men.” (4) 


To. Tyerman, Op.oit. 5:191 

2. WVesleay, in «lojgd's Evening Pogt; Tyermen op-citeS:l191,92s 
gs Conference Minutes 1744; quoted by Ftuckley, OpeGite BY 

4, Wesley, "Calm addreges to inhabitants of England. 
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58. 
to appropriate as you uvay deen yprover, you will zive pleagure to 
those for whom I act”. (YThe money was accepted. 


Tegley explained Mis motive in writing this pamphlets 


"T7 have been geriougely asked, 'From what wotive did 
you publish uour "Calm Aaddreges to the american Colonies"? I ger- 
lously angwer not to get money. ..Least of all aid I write with a 
view to inflame anyone; wet the contrary. IL contributed wy mite 
toward putting out the Ilame wich rages a II over the Land. .. There 
is no pogssible way To put out this ITlare... cut to ghow that the 
Americans are not uged either craelly or unjuetly". (2) 


At the firet Vethodigt Con 
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agkred, "Ig it lawful to bear arme?", and after debate 1tT was de- 


\ Q 
} 


cided ailirwm.ivelys 2ut we have geen how Wegsley worked To 


” . 


try to prevent war. FHFowever, when war broke out he Ieltl certain 


” . 
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that vod was on The gide ol England agailnst 4ncricas 


"At lexth the wing published a proclauation Ior &..gen- 
eral fagt in ingland that we might "humble ourzelves before God 
and iuplore his blegsing and assileteance'. Sous of the patrons 
of independency mocked at this and endeevored to turn Iit into rid- 
icule.. . However there is all reagon to believe thet God was well 
pleaged with ite. Ve not openly acknowledged hiu and he openly 
acknowledges uss From this very tiue the tide turned. The king's 
forces wich many 8id was impossible made good their -landing at 
the place propogsed, and that without any logs at alle They took 
poggegsion of Long Igland and with next to no oppogition. They 
took the island of New York with all its boagtei fortifications... 
Wherever they (the 4merioans) go, they will not fight... I believe 
they eamot, for the hand of God is upon then. ..AT firs progper- 
ihy 8eemed to attend them in all their undertakings. BEFut gince we 
gonzht helo from God there has been a mueanifest blast upon Theme 
Their armies are 8gcattered, their forts, and egtprung-holds logst, 
their provinces taken one after another... Indeed wod has already 
given abundant proof of His hearing preyer, first in their (the 
Americans) not lending at Plymouth. . . Secondly in the malignant 
Tever which has broken out in their fleet and already degtroyed 
Several thougsands. of nen." (4) 


» LYerman, OPeCIite 0: L191 
2, WVegsley, in Slogd's Evening Pogt; Tyerman Op.cites;191,92. 
gs Gonference Kinutes l174%; quoted by Etuckley, OpeGite BY 

4, Wegley, "Calm addregs to inhabitants of England. 


5Y 
But, as one has egaid, Wegley "fortunately lived Long 


enough To gee his nuigtake. He acrepted in 7004 Taith the rault of 


the etruggle". (1) 


_ 


His participation in public affairs is also geen in | | 


.nis demand Tor univereal guTſfrages 


"Do not quibble or shuffle. Do not evade the quegtion 
but come cloge to the point. LI ask, by what argument do you prove 
that women are not naturally as Iree as wen. And, if they are, why 
have they not as good a right as we have to chooge their own Zover- 
norgs? ho can have any power over free, rational creatures, but by 
their own consent? And are they not Tree by nature 2s well as we? 
Are they not rationel creatures? | 
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ot relucing the age at which ven could vote. 


"% 


r excluding men Like ourgelves, 
vea, thoutands and tens oft Thonusands arely bacause They have 

not Lived one-and -twenty years: Thy They nave not. misdom Or 
experience to judeg concerning the qualifications neceggary Cor 
governors, .T anesgwer,(l1) Who hag? How wany of the voters of Great 
Britian? One in & hundred? -IT you exclude ell who have not This 
wisdome you will leave few behind. But (Z)} wisdom and experience 
8re nothing To The purpoge. You have pul the mWEtier upon another 
i880. Are they wen? That is enough. Are they humuan creatures? 
Then they have a right to chooge Their own g$0Vernors, an Iindetea- 
gible right, as right inherent, ingepsrable Iromw human nature e 

'But in england, at leget Thay are excluded by law". Sut did they 
congsent to the mating of that law? If not, by your original gup- 
position, it ean have no power over theme 41 therefore utterly deny 
that we can congigtently with thatgsupposition deber the wmuen OY 
uinors from choogsing their own Zovernors." (2) 


"hat pretence have we © 


© f, OO 


Wesley was als0 apposed to the property qualiſtication | 


Tor votings. 4 


Py what right do you exclude a men irom b eing one 
of the veople becauge he has not Torty-ehilllings & year, yea, OT 
p- 7 not-agroset? Is he” not & wan, whether he be rich or poor? Hes he 
not a g8oul and a body? Has he not the xature of & man; econgequently 


T. Tincheester, opecit. 255. 
2. Wegley, "Thoughts on Vrigin of rower"; Norks 2:270. 
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all the rights of a man, all the rights of, a nen, all that fLow 
from humen rature, end emong the rest, that of not being controll- 
ed by his own congent?.. .-By what Logic will you prove That geven or 
eight hundred pergons are the people of tngland? "Why they are 

the delegates of the people, they are chogen by them'. No, not 

by halT, not by a quarter, not by a tenath of them. So that the 
oeople, in the only proper Sen8e of the. word, were innocent of 

the whole affair." Ch | 
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B's The fourth indication of a eocial religion is geen 


in one's intereest in Social problems. During the» Is titer part of 
Wesley's life he became increasingly interested in the gocial pro- 
bLems oT his day. #irst let us econgider his interegst in the 1iq- 
aor Traitic., In 1745 he made one of The Tiret pronouncements in 
England against It. (Z) AT The Vonference of 1744 both preachers 


8nd mnenbers were exhorted to abegstaln trom The uge of gpiritous 


F 
liquors. (Ss) In a letter to Pitt the prine mninister of England, 
he geald: 


Servants of dietillers inform me That 
do not pay for a fortieth part of what they digtile. 4nd This duty 
lagtk year, (if I em rizhtly informed} amounted only to hb -20,000: 

But have not the gpirite digtilled This year ecost 20,000 lives of 
his la jesty's liege gubjects? Ls hot then the blood of Thege men 
vilely bartered for & 20,000 not to gay anything ot the enormous 
wickedness mich has been oceasione]l Thereby, end not to guppoge 
that thege poor wretches have any soulgs? But to econeider money 
alone, is the king 8 gainer or an i:menge loger? To gay nothing of 
nany millions of quarters of corn deagtroyed, which if exported 
would have added more than Þ 20,000 To We revenue, be it congid- 
ered, *' Dead men pay no tax-8'. So that by the death of 20,000 per- 
80n8 years, (and this computation is far under the wark), the reve- 
nue loges far more than it gaines.” (4) 


Wesley laid down the principle that anything mich 


is Injurious, physically. or worally, is wrong, and Thet money 


(7 


made in euch wags is "blood-money®” - is "tainted? 


Te mugt not gell eauything which tends to impair health. 
Such is eninently all the liquid fire: 80 cormonly called drams, or 


T. Wesley TThoughts on the Origin of Power"; Works 2:27l1-75 
2. Cherrington. © 5. vonfrerence Winutes L744%; Krrkon, "Wegsle ketho- 
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4. Tyeruan,op-oit.3:451. diem & Temperence Reform p/l1 
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gpiritous liguors. It is true thege may be of uge in gome dig- 
Orders. .. Therefore guch as nrepare a mn, geil them only Tor this 
may keep their congscience cleare bat who are They? Who pre- 
pare then only tor th&s wad? DUo you know ten digetillers in 
England?” Vthen excuge theee, But all who gell them in the common 
way to any who Will but are poilgoners-generel. They murder bis 
lMajesty's subjects by wholezale.. .4nd what is their gain? Is it 
not the blood of These men? who then would envy their large eg8- 
tates and gumptous palaces? 4&4 cursge is in the mnidet of theme rhe 
eurge OI God is in Their gardens, their walks, their graves. .eVhe 
rtoundation, the floor, the walls, the roof, are atained with blood". 


(1) 


A 8eco0nd gocial problen thai interested wesley was 


slavery, which was probably occasioned by reading = book by 


4-7 X | , 4 | = Þ a wt  _ X _ J 
anthony Benezel, a trench FrotesSiant who later became 8 Quaker 


= 
in Philadelphia -nd wo publigned in l762 a wrk-which "firgst 


&. 4 
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the attention of england to the inhumen traffice” (2) 
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Ki "T read 8 very different book, publiched by an honegst 
Juaker on that exerable gum of ell villienies, coumonly called 
the glave trade. 4 read of nothing like it in the heathen wrild, 
whether Sncient or modern, and it intiinitely exeeeds In every in- 
stance of barbarity, whatever Uhrigtilaen glaves euffer in kohame- 
dan countrieg.s" (3) 


This denunciation of the glave Trade 88 being The 'ex- 


| ; " HI heat cel a 4 bee " ian *1 1 
ereble gun of ell villenies* was the game year that Granvilie 
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DA2TDe, UEUEALLY. C lled tthe Tirst of The wnglilsnh antielavery 5-0 


tators, beeaue interegted in the eubject, and mich was fifteen 
years before the "Society for the wuppression of the Slave Trade" 
was . founded. in Wesley'=z "Thoughts on Slavery", which were ex- 
tensively broadeagted throughout england and america, he denoun- 
862d glavery as cruel, unjugst, and Oppogsed to t he wolden xule. 


10, wmatever it eoete;, put 2top to its ery before 
it is too late, inetantly at any price, were it the halT of your 


oy — ? 
T. wegley's germon on "the uge of koney"®. 
2. 4yermuan, OPeCil. SG: L105 
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goods, deliver thyself from blood guiltineges...1f you have any 
regard tO A (to zay nothing of mercy not the revealed 
law- of God), render unto all their due. Give liberty to whon 
liberty is due, that is, to every ehild oof man, to every par- 
taker of humen nature» let none gerve Oo bat by nis own vol- 
Un vary ohdioe. Away with all whipe, all chains, all compuleion: 
Be gentle towmrdaelil men, end ge That you Invariable do unto 
evVery one as you wuld that he ehould do unto you." (1 


Wegley was delizhted when wranviille Sharpe, Wilber- 
force and others orzanized the "Society for the Suprregsion of 
C 
the Slave Trade®", fifteen years ater he had firet denounced 


&. 
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SeXlOns and gociel vrobleugs more 


"On Tuesday L gave N0Tiece OZ uy deglgn to preach on 
Thurs8d&ay evening ap on (whey is now The general topic) SIEVELY « +» 
We eget Friday oaks as a day 


y oT7 Tagsting and prayer That God would 
Yenenber TROge POO oateasts of men and (wheat, geens iupoggible 
With men, cons! dering Che wealth and onoyy oz t heir OPpPres 820rs8s) 
wake a way IOr Then to egcape, and brear eir chains in |sunder;"(2) 


b. 4 » . a + N . —_— vor 94 A, 4+ — ” Co - 
The lasgt letter That VvVesleay ever wrote was One OI @n- 


couragement to Wilberforce, the champion of abolition in Parliament. 


Tnlegs the Divine Power has reised you up to be as 
Athanaglus,...L gee not how you can get through your glorious en- 


t2rprise In os 4 #55 thet excrable villeny which is the gcendal of 
celigion, of England, and of huwen neturee. Unlegs God raiged you 
an for t his very thing, you will be worn out by the opposition of 


_ men and devils, but if God be for you, who can be against you?" (3) 


Wegley also congidered England's opprezsion-.of India | 


as little better than glavery itself. 

| "L read lr. Bolt's account of the affatres in the Sagt 
Indirr, I guppoge much the beet that is extent. But what a =zcene 
I. Vesley TThouzhts on Slavery” 1774 


2. Wegley's Journgl, far. 5, 1788 
5. Vegley's letter to Wilberſoree, Feb. 24, 1791; Buckley,op-$it.2753 
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is here opened. Vhat conzsumate villanies, what devils incarnate, 
were the managers there- What utter etrangers to justice, mer- 

ey end truch; to every gentinent of humenity. TI believe no heathen 
history contains a parallel. I remenber none in all the afinals of 
antiquity, not even the divine Vato, or the virtuous Brutus, pLlun- 
dered the provinces cormitied th Their char-ze with euch meroilees 
cruelty as the Sngelieh have plundered the degolate provinces of 

. Indo8tan." (1) | 


the Third social problem that interegted Wegley was 
poverty. During the lagt half of the eighteenth century, the priee 


of provisions had gone up 60% and wages 25%. (2) The following 


Sarvey of one parien is typical Tort The exigting conditions of the 
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Hecle,) publisned tne iz0LLlowing amil als Oo: ths 2:cufes 
end revediegs for the ervifciligs poOVerty . 


Tay excelle:y tiiugs ugve bee: lately publigned con- 
cerning the pregent gcarcilty ot provisions, end vany ca uges have 
been agsizned Tor it, but it is not gouething wanting in mogt oZ 
those publications? Une writer agsigns one eauge, another one Or 
two more, and gtrongly insigts upon them. But who has agsigned all 
the eauges that manifestly concur to produce this melancholy effect, 
at the ame tive pointing out how each particular cauge aTttects t he 
price of each particular gzort of provision? I would willingly offer 
to candid and benevolent man a f ew hints on this Irportant gubject 
proposing 8 ſew auegtions and adding to each what geems to be the 
plain and direct angwerse 

I - l.T ak first, Why are' thougands of people gtarviang, 
perishing Tor want, in every part of ingland! he fact I know, LI 
have geen in with uy eyes in every corner of the land. T1 haveknown 
thoge who could only affort to eat a little eoarse Tood every other 
daye TI have known one picking egprate From a dunghilil and carrying 
—themw Home for Hergel? and children. I have known another-gathering 

the bones which The dogs had legt in the streets, & xd uaking broth 
oT7 Them, to prolong s wretched Life. Such is the cage at this day 
of waltitudes of people in a land flowing, as it were, wi ih uilk 


oS 
L- T38z80nable Adiress to Inhabitants of Gt. Bre; Jour. lLl/l15/76. 
Hemmond, "The Village Saborer" p.lll. 
Bden, "State of the Poor” Survey of Parish of Seend. 
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honey, abounding with all the neceggaries, The conveniences, the 
gupertluities of life. Now why Is This?” Why have all thege nothing 
to eat?  Becauge they have nothine to do. They have no meat be- 
cauge they have no work. | 

Ze Dut why have they no work? Why are £0 many thousand 
people in London, in Brigstol, in Norwich, in every county form one 
end of Etngland to the other, utterly deetitute of employment? 

Because the pergons who used to employ Them cannot 
arſtord to do It any longer. Hany who euwployed Tifty men, now gcarce 
etiploy ten, Tthoge who employed twenty now ewploy one or none at all. 
They cannot as they have no vent for their goods: food now bearing 
go high a price thai the general ity of people are hardly able To 
mw anything else8. 

ve But to degcend from generals to rarticulers. Why is 
breadeorn 80 dear? Becauge guch i: mense quantities of it ere © on- 
eymed by dietilling. Indeed on euinent dietiller near London hear- 
ing this warmly replied, "Nay uy partner and I generally digtill bgt 
a thougand quarters of corn & weer'. Perhaps 80. Suppoge five- and 
wenty distillers in a near tom consume each week, that is above 
twelve hundred and Iiity Tthougand quarters ® year, consumed in about 
London. Add the digtillere throughout Snzlend, and have we not rea- 
g0nN to 'belleve That halt of we weat produced in the kinzdom ag 
eVery year congsmmed nAot by converting 1t into deadly poilgson, poilgon th 
hat naturally degetroys not only the life and gtrength, but algo the 
morals of our conntrymene 


"Well, but This brings in « large revenue to the khg' 
Is thie an equivalent Tor t he lives of his subjeocte? Would his 
majegty gell a haudred Thougand of his egubgects yearly to Algiers 
for four hundred thougand pounds? Surely no- Will he then gell 
them for that eum To be butehered by their owmn countrymen? *ButY 
otherwise The Wwine Tor The navy eamnot be Ied'., Not unlegs They 
are fod with human flezh?Not unless they are Iattedw ith human bLiood?” 
0 tell it not in Vongtantinople that the bngligh raise the royal 
revenue by gelling the blood end fleeh of their countryuens 

&. But why are oates 80 dear? Begauge There are Tour timues 
the horees keptito epealkt within compaes), Tor coaches n nd cheiges in 
particular, than there were Sorie years £80» Unlegs theretore Iour 
tiues the oats grew now 8s grew then, they 'eannot be at the game prices. 
If only twice as much is rroduced (which perhaps is near the truth), 

l t wage As TY 


he dearnunesge 


the price Will naturally be 
he price of enother, 80 what- 
Iz 


Q A 
of grain of one kind wWw Il alw t 
eVer cauaes the dearness of wheata nd oats, nn 
Hh 
© 


, mugt raige the price of 
barley too. 0 account therefore Tor 8 dearnegs of this, we need 
only Temember what has been obgerved above, elihough owe pertiicular 
caugesg my concur in producing The game affect. 

5. Why are beef and wuatton go dear! Becauge mogt of The 
L. 
OF! 


c2onsiderable farmers, particulerly in:the northern counties, who 
aged to breed large numbers of cheep or horned cattle, and Irequently 
both, no longer trouble ther:gelves with either gheep or cows or Oxen; 
as they can turn their lend to far betierz ccount by breeding horgesgs 
which are bought end degstroyed in incredible numbers, but much more 
for bred. borses which are yearly exported by hundreds, yea, tThougands 
to Frances 

6. But ar 


hy e Pork, poultry, and 888 8&0 dear? Becauge of 
the monopolizing of Tarms, 'as uigschlevous a nono 


201y 88s was ever yet 


: 
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introduced into thege kinzdoms, The lend which was formerly divid- 
ed among ten or twenty little farmers a hd' enabled them comTortably 
tO provide ior their Tauillies, is now generally engrog8ged by one 
2Zreat Tarmere One man farms an egtate ot & thouegand 8 year, which 
ofrmerly maintained ten or Twaety. 4very one Of theege \ittle Iarnuers 
Kept a Iew gwine, with gome quantitly of poulty, and heving a little 
money, was glad to 80nd his bacon or pork or Towls and e2zge t 0 Wwars- 
xe. Hence it is not gtrange it two or three of thege living near 
a town market oocagion tguch £ g8caroeity OI thege CNLOges bu prevent- 
ing the Toruer 2UppLly that the price of them will be double or tre- 
ble what it was beroree Hence Go Iingtance in & mall erticle) in 
the game twon were within uy memory eggs were gold eight or ten a 
penny, They are now S$01d g8iXx Or elgny a groate 

=rnotTher eauge why: beeT, mutton, pork, and all kind of 
victuals are g'0 dear, is Luzury-. What can etend againet this? Will. 
1t not waste and CoSBroF all that nature znd art can produce? Tf 
a pergon oi quality will boil down Three dozen of neat 8s tongues, 
to wake two or three quarts of goupl and go proportionably in other 
things), what wonder It provieion Iail? Only Look into the kitchens 
OZ The great, 9 nobility, the gentry, almost without 8Xx0ceptionsg 
( considering witheat that the toe of the peazmnt treads upon the 
heel oZ the eourtiers), and when you heve obgervel t he emazing waste 
which is made there you will no Longer w onder at The scarcity and 
congsequent dearness, Of the Things which they use 80 mauch. art to 


88TIY . 

7- But why is land g0 dear? Becauge on all accounte 
gentlemen cannot live as They have been accustomed to do w thout in- 
creading their incomes, waicn most of then 27 110% do byy. by railslng 
| ove Ner rent for his Ind mugt have 


their rents. Tthe fermer vaying $ 
a higher price Tor t he produce of ite. HCthis again tends To raige 
the price of Lande 4nd 80 The wheel rung roand « 

8. But why is it That not only provision end land, but 
wlll nigh & verything else is 80 dear! Becaugee of the enormong tex- 
eg are raiged. fron earth, and fire and water, but in England the 
ingenious statesmen have found a way to tax the very lizht:s Only 
one element remeins, and gurely gone men of honor will, ere long, 
trive to tax this algo» Hor how long hall. the gaucy air blow in 
the Tace of a 2nlLemen,s nay a lord, without paying Tor Lit? 


9. But why are Taxes 80 high? Becauge of The national 
debt». They mugt be, while this continaes- L nave heard t hat the 
national expense in the tive of peace was, = Ixty if 4 454% 2080, Three 
nilliens a8 year. Vow the bare interest of the public aebt' emounts 
t0 above four millinne. to raige wich, with the other expense 
of zoverment, thogse taxes Ere a beolutely 10088847ry « | 

"T3 Here is the evil. vat where is the remedy? Perhaps it 
exceeds a Ll the wisdom of man to tell. but it vay not amige to 


offer a few hints, even on this delicate gubject. 
L- What remedy is there far this 20re eVil? Kkeny thou- 


Sands of poor people ere Starving. H#ind Then 7 ork end you will Find 
them meat. They mill then SEP and eat thir own breads 

2. But how ghall their tagters give t hew work without 
ruining theneslves? Procure vent for it and they uay WO PK with oat 
hurting their masters; and this will be done by Sinting tne Price 
of provisions, Tor then PovPLs will have wenay to buy other things 


tOOs 


3. but how can the pr ice of wheat be reduced? By pro- 
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hibitingforever That bane of health, that degtroyer of gtrength 
of lifes, and of virtue, diestilling. Perhaps this alone will an- 
gwer the wole degign. 41f anything more be needful, may not aTll 
gtarch be made of rice, and the igportation of this, os well as of 
wheat, we encouraged? 
| 4+. How can The price oz oats be reduced? By reducing 
the number of NOrecd- And may not This be eſtectually done, (I) 
by laying a tax of ten panunds on every horee exrorted to France; 
(2) by laying an a44itional tax on gentlemen*s carriages. Wot 80 
mach tor ACRE wheel, ( barefaced ghaunelegs UDPIGSLLET s but Ten 
pounds yearly LOT ©VOry horee. and thege T taxes alone W Fouls 
REGTIE 4242 as s 18 now ziven ior leave to poigon 118 
ligjegsty s Liege aaa. 
ve How can tne price of beet and wutton be reduced? Þy 
increa:ing the breed of creep and horned cattle. mand this wald 
lnereased gevenTtold, If the price of horses was reluced, which it 
garely wonald be half in hal? by The method above mentioneds- 
6+ How can the price Of pPOrK and DvoOUulTry be reduced? 


Firgst by letting no Te 2 TE of tbove a hundred pounds” a yeare Pecond 
dy re >proaging LUXUTYY _ 11 OS nc = . y -».4 WD4GC » & 15 SS þ | Or Is OY [1 » 
yy 4. . ” % A Y. F— ® £s = +4. 
7 How ray the price ol land be reduced? »y all the 
p + , 1 T CE 7 — we \ 4. , 4 * oy : 4-7. a "1 -N 
metnods 8bove nemed, all oz whlen tend to IÞÞ g8e8d The exnense OI 
. _ —_— GA 4 . ; = , 4. 4. * oh . "» * _ ; ——_ , = TT. 
hougexeeping, but egrecially the lect, regtrainin?e luxury which 
. a my 4 4 - = _ uu © : _ _ = 
18 The grand agcource OI PpOVerty es | 
8B. How may the taxes be reduced?! by AL CIGTYETNS heli 
- — 1 al vn A _— — 2+ + w m3 171834 nn Q Yasowm 
UI1I1I8g natlons I UGSi i , ZI49T 9! S&T S2\ 44.5 09 LeE 28 WW u Vi W444 208 _— y G85 = 
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the land can beet determine." (1) 
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was very common in his day. 


Vatil the nineteenth cenailry was Tar advanced, thousands 
of qhildren from Z0Ur to five years of age worked nn TrYavppers amid 
the darknegs and the horrors of the pit and never gay the eunghine 
8Xxcept on wundays. women Were employed 28 beagrts of burden, 2nd 
With 0nalng round their waists crawled on hands and knees Through 
narrow paSg8ages, drawing efter them the coal carriages. Girls and 
women carried on their baeks b ten ewighina hundred and fif- 
a ow a7 
Tarr #2ighing® e125 Bofnufs 35" ets 
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equaled an ageent fourteen tives = day to the &g ann it of ute Paul's 
Cathedral. Other children were daily required to work tor thirteen 
and Tourteen hours pumping water from the mines, nd 1 is 8tg&ted 
that they would often be gtanding Tor thirty-8iz hours ankledeep in 
the water. Their pay Was & Were "pittance, and They were obliged 
to gpend That at the truck gtore where they were charged $0; 0 
Tive percent more Tor geverything they bought than they would have 

_ paid elgewhere. Hen were also required to wrk thirteen or four- 
teen hours; they were the victius of injugtice and oppressione Rhen- 
matilen was unilveresal and cons wption common. Deaths Trom accidents 
were of alnost daily occurrence.” (1) 


Wesley records in his diary, "&t noon I took a view 
of &r, YTyle's gilk-uill, which keeps two hundred and fifty eh il- 
dren in perpetual euployment”. (2) But he rakes no further comment ; 
evidently he thought it & good Wing to keep These children en- 
ployed., At leagt he never made any provtesgst = gailuet geuch evils. The 


gtatenent of one nigtorian that "Vegley gyupethized with every 


movement having in view the welfare of the humen race” (3), is not 
true, ior he never eyupethized with the ls for movenuent which at this 
tie was begining to Improve The conflltion of LIavorerese OT cOuUres 
the indugetriel revolution had only begua during his old age; Wwatt's 
firest staem enzine was not get up in a cotton will until L768, 
four years before Wesley's death, but the factory gyesten had begun 
g8ome tive befor this with the employment of children as young as 
8ix and geven years of age, gome Tactories being largely run by 
ghildren becauge of their cheap l= bore 

Yet he did have an ethic for business, wich wen app- 
Lied, will wean jugtioae Tor lebor, namely, *Gain all you can with- 

out hurting your neighbor” 

le are to geaif all we can without hurting our neigh- 

bor. out. this we way not cannot do, "hs love our nei zhbor as our- 
Q 


gelf- We cannot, if we Love ever 016 ourgselves, hurt anyone in 
his gubetencee. Ve cannot devour The indrease of his lands, and per- 


haps the lands and houges thengelves by gaining, by over growm bills 


L C RO *). Togle Socinl Reformer”, 95,94+.8ee also Par- 
mentary VOuls a The Staffordehire Pottery Works. 
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(whether on account of physic, of law, or anything elee), or b 
requiring or taking 8uch Iinterest as even the Laws of our coun ry 
rorbide Hereby all pawnbroking is excluded, geeing whatever good 
we night do thereby all umprejudiced men gee wilh grief to be 
abundantly overbalanced by The evil. 4and if it were othervwisge, yet 
we are not allowed to "do evil that good nay 7 OG * « We cannot, con- 
818tent with bw ot Love, gell our goods below the market dris e; 
we cannot gtudy to ruin our neizhbor's trade in order to advance our 
own; much legs can we entice awey or receive any of his gervants or 
norkmen whom he has need of. ad _ n gain by THCLLOVINg up his 
neizhbor's 8ubstanoce without gaining the damnation of hell." (1) 


WVegsley beceme alarmed & the Tact thet wvany CNethod Lete 
were frowinz rich and at The eame Time legs concerned in the wel- 


rare of humanity. 


'T fear, wherever riches have increazed (exceeding few 
are the excep ions), Lhe eg89nce of religion, the mind that was in 
Christ, l=8s decreated in the ewe proportion. Therefore do I not 
gee how IT is poesible,; in The nature of Things, Tor any revival 
of true religion to cont inue longe For religion mugt a6 c0882rily 
produce both Iindugtry and Irufcalilly, and thegs cannot but produce 
riches. But as ricnes increase £80 will. pride, anger, = 2d the love 


of the wrld in all its branches. . 1f thoze wo "gain all they eean' 
and "gave all they oan' willlicewlse "give all they oan', then 
the more They gain tne more They will grow in graces, -and t he more 
treegure they Will lay up in heaven." (2) 


{4 


WVegeley digapproved of Leaving large inheritances for 


oGhildren to gnuandere 


-o- 


"What then woul you do if you were in uy eag8e-if you had 
a congsiderable fortune. to leave!'?'. NWrether I wonld do it or no, I 
know what 1 ought to do; This will equit of no rea8onable 
gauvestione LIf I had one ehild, elder or younger, who knew the value 
of money, one = IL believed would put it to the true uge, I ghould 
think wy abgolute, indigspengable COLg to leave That child © he bulk 
of my Tortune, and to the regt jus 80 mach as would enable them 
tO Live in the muenner they had been 8 acustomed to do. "But what if 
all your ehildrer were 948g 115 ignorant of the true uae of money"? 
L oufht then, (hard gayin who can hear it?) to give each what would 


=" 

£00p him above want, and to begtow all The reet in guch a namer as 

judze would be mi 34 for t he glory of God...» Do not leave It to them 
to throw away. ATIf. you have good r-agon to believe they” would wagte 
what 18 now 1n your. poggses81o0n, 11 2T&ityilng, and thereby increas - 
ing the degire of the Tlesh, the de >2ire of TH M1 or the pride ot 
lite, at the peril of their own and your own do not get these 
Le Sermon on the YUge of Loney" « 
Ze» "Thoughts upcn Sethodien”; Tyerwan,ope EIT 33: D2Os ) 


traps in their way.” (1 


One writer has remarked, "Wegsley was no Socialiast®. 


in the modern gense of the term he was not; in tact Robert Owen, 


v2 
: 


the Tirgst tngligh gocialist did not commence his work until nearly 


half a century atter Wegley' s death. But althouzh Weeley (1d not 


advocate The overthrow oft the exigsting property gygten, he d41d 


wat 


give It gome rather hard blowge». Be &tiacked th! growth of engclog- 


an 


ures, whereby the emnall farms were bought ap by the wealthy land- 


. - 
_— St me 41's + FF 7% FE i .. , Ls ls 4. A 4. SSA 3% . 
owners, regulting in the little Tarmers and tenants otten being 


erowded out with no place tTo Live, in the growth of unemployment 
and poverty. is) tle alzso oppoged property in slaves, and in the 
liquor bdsinessse 

If fact, like many intensely religious individuals, 
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bility to epare*. (2) the "Weekly kigcellany" atiteurpted to how 


, 


its readers t hat the lethodists were like the German Anabaptiete, 
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(3) The firet Wethodist Conference Looked forward t © cormmuniem as the 


ideal goal 
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Thus Wesley's zrowing conception of the gocial nature 


of religion is 8een first' in his development of & certain emount 
L+. Wesley's gerion on "The Uge of iloney". (2) Wesley's Works 7:402 
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ors; also in his wrk with the 8ick, exhibitei 
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Chapter &. 


THE IEVELOPIENT OF THE SOCIAL SPIRIT DURING THE 


BARLY PART OF TEE NINETEENTH CENTRUY. 

The Iires of emotionalien in the Weeleyan Revival (ied 
down, but The Iinterest in humen weltare continued ta growe The firgt 
halt of the nineteenth centruy in S&ngleand gaw the social egpirit en- 
gendered by The kevivel find eepression in & steady etream of gocial 
retorme The agitation ggainst glavery. culminated in emancipation in 
I854. The penel conde was greatly Ecottened, The treatment of prison- 
ers became more humane, hogpiltals were Ionndeil, egchools operdl, and 
working conditions in Iactories and mines Inproveds 

T0Verument reports concerning The work of The children, 
many of whom were TtTeken Irom the poor-houges and Toroed: To work 
more than twelve hours 8 dey Tor little more Than Their board and 
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lodeine,(l1) aroused humanitarian gpirit of the people demanding a8 
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of the indugetri=al revolutione In 15602 & bill fixed. the hours of 
Labor for children under 2ixzteen in factories 2nd mills to twelve 
a day 2nd linited nizht works In 16399 & bill Twas pagesed pronib- 
itinz all night work for boys and girls under eighteen. The Fac- 
tory act of 1844 included women as well as children in its efforts 
TO Protect Theme In 1847 a Ten Hours Bill was Pa888de 
Thege bills were not passed, however, without great 

struggle and oppogitione he *laissez-faire*t political econony 


was dominant and cries were raised in Parliament about "paternalisn" 


21d unwarranted intereference of the government with private bugi- 


TIT Bee Parliamentary Conmigsions on the Staffordghire Pottery Wroks 
Reports of the Children's Euploymwent Cormitegsion, etc. 


Iness, the "right of employers to run their own bugslness"”, oto. 
but nevertheless the awakened frocilal conecilence Cemanded and 
achieved much fzognciel reform. 


When we Turn to consi der what eupport tThe-Churoh gave 
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bury, one ol the greatest 0 
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the gocolal retoruers in carliament, g&ad- 


find as ugual, the clergy are in uvany cages, Trizgid;in 
Some Tew, N BO It has bere been with ve. At Firet I could 
got none; at lagh -L have obtained a few, but how uigerable a \pro- 
portion Of the entire clagse. The eccoles +16 8 Clogs, . .are Timid, Htime- 
Serving, and great Wor SHIÞpPOre 07 wealth and power. LI can gcarcely 
remember 2n i:stmoe in which olergyman has been,Ttound to maintain 
the 06Uge of laborers in the Tace of pewholder8... n few inetances 
Id any WILL - -0WnRer aY8ar on the platform with me;'in 8&till fewer 
18 uinisters of any =o 4 SL denomination... IL had more aid Irom 
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"New views of Social duty and glorious visions of popular 

Treedom and progress hed been the fruit or he gocial awakening of 
the Krench kevolution's earlier period. In the meantiue the agitat- 
bn for reform had awakened a gene of independent political power. 
ore unfortunately the Church as etanding Tor Christianity, was 
THIF end trul olives © be as a whole oppoged. to the gocilal 

ixations or The natione Not even the 80015 L aetivity of the S&van- 
-— ical and Vissenting varties saved Christianity Irom The charge 
of being obstructive and reactionary. he Evangelical parties be- 
aane identified rather with the triumpnent bourgeosie, andeven to 
be hated and feared on this account.” (2) 


Further, the reTrugal of the Church to meet Such isgues as 


were raiged by Palne' -T16TT iT in the position of 


being reactionary. And ingtead of squarely facing the iggnes involy- 


TI. The Tife and work of the tarl of Phaftesbury---276, 209 
2. Hall, pociel Leaning of Nodern ieligilous LWovenents in Enge,lol-2., 


Torm Bills we Tind that it was practically nothing. Staftes 
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8quarely Tacing the legues involved, the Uhuroh Tell baaek on the 
intallible authority of the Bible which was then conceived 28 have 
ingbeen literally inepired, word of word, from cover to cover. The 
important thing to the Church at thie title, 8 it hed been many 
Uiwues beTtore, was othodoxy, and men being of courge unavie to agree 
as to what dhauld be orthodox the secterian epirit was revived and 
Ilntensiitied onee more» Salvation cane to mean & "gchemue" or ceries 
of propogitions, and thoge who QAid not accept this echeme of gal- 
vation were given up as hopelegsly lost and eternally damned» Once 
more Tthe churon Turned its ewphasies Toward a certain gabjective eg- 
perience which must be in ecomTormity to & certain et type in order 
for wen to. be 8aved, amid With this euphasis, men began to think - 
ones more prineipally avout doetrines and a Tuture Lite OI perpetual 


blies and agittle or not at all about gogcial retorm lor human welfare. 
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Sectarianigem was & refined Torm of asceticisn, a method by which the 


individual could withdrew hingelt Trom the wrid ond other gSe6ts, 
and meditate apon "other-worldly®* matiers, =nd Thereby nourigh his 
gSOnl. Hence the futare life beocanue Tar Ore imovortaent than the Dpre- 
281 Lites 


It was bout this tine that the great missionaty impulse 
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lost forever. and although many of the early uwissloneries were doe- 
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well as the "2osel"® to thnase more *backward peoples* of The earth 
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800n the various denomina' ions became jealous ot. the opportunity Of- 


74. 
tered by the mniesion Tields to win progolytes to their particular 
beliefs, wich in ench eage Were ons L652 0\-the only "Trae geriptur- 
al*mnethods of galvation Various ereeds, thoologies, amd philogo- 
phies, which hal been wrked out and accepted by eertain groaps in 
one part of the earth were tTrengplantedto foreign miesion fields, 
and their acceptance made the gimn of = refreneaated heart and firgt 
8geutial of churgeh neuberghipe Ven were thoaght to be gaved if they 


” 


beLlleved certain things: hence intellectual agzent to certinin dootrimg 
became The mogt important thing in the world. 
But returning to the gituation in England, we find That 


the ahurch and The working olagses drittled Turther and Turther apaerts. 


the church beceme more aid more Interegted in dootrines; the wriking. 


men became more and more Interested in Obtailning bevtier WwaArkilng con- 
f 4 
ditions, and neither zroap was nach concerned with the Other. 
D When Robert Owen, the firet i#nzligsh Socialist, took charge 


on-nill, five handred oi its employes belng children tive 

to esix yeare of aze brought Trom the poor-honges of 4dlnburgh and 
Glaszow, he became at onee Ilnteregsted in the weltare of his SURL07 008 
He found whole families eleeping in one-roomed honges without any 
ganitation, eomfort, or decency, nd the children worki nz twelve 
hours & dey esiuply for their board and room. He greatly improved 

the Iivins condi CLOne of all his enployees, introduced the. IIret 6G0=- 
OPOFEtiVeE store where the Poor coald buy their provisIkons al a reduge- 
tion, founded an infent gchool in London, and agitated for greater 
reform than Parliment geaw fit at this tine to grant. TOne of ny 


zreat principles, lr. Wilberforce, * s8id Owen, "is that pergons 


TS. 
ought to place themgelves in the gituation of others, and act as 
they would wish themgelves to be treeted". "Ts that quite anew 
prinoiple, ir. Owen", Vilbersorce replied. "I think I 'have read 8owe- 
thing very pogssilbly Like It ina book called the New Teetament". 
Very 2088 ibly it may be 80", gravely regponded Owen. (1) Bat altho 
Unen was attempting to practice the Golden Rule in the nanagement 
of his factory, he did not know that it was found in the Bible, he 
was not an "orthodox Christian" and henoe was tabooed by the Church. 
te believed t hat ehviroment was more ivrporiant than dogma, and had 
as little spupathy with the ohurch as the church had for him. Owen 
and the church lived in two different worlds, and although the 
works of Owen was indirectly &s regult of the ewakened ftocial int- 
erest etinulated by We Wegleyan revival, neverthelegss the church 
28&Ves n0 credit to the value of Owen's work, largely beceuge he was 
independent of end _ to the church. vgogcilalien and ma- 
terialism became identified with each other and the church would 
have nothing to do with geocial weltare Tor eome decades bLecaugse They 
thoaght they gnecked of materiallsns 

But the working eLlaggses struggled on, gradually obtaining 
Shorter hours and higher wages, but wiltnout any SUPPArCtT Or 200Urage- 


ment from the church. The Chartist movement represented the oculuinag- 


tion of the demands of the workers for greater liberty, but 1% receivy- 


not: the least encouragement from orgam zed Christianitly. Six demands 
were (1) awnual perliements; (2)aniversl euffrace, (5)vote by ballot; 
04)zbolition of the property qualification ior memaership in the 
Houge of Commons: (5) payment of members of Parliament; (6)egual 


T:Life of Wilberforce, i4merioean edition p.556. 
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electoral digtriats. But the organized; ahurch allghed. itgelf with 
the Government and against the demands of the workers for a voice 
in Parliauent, 

It was not Long, however, until & gnall band of men head- 


- ed by two preachers, kaurice end Kingsley, eame out giving themgelves 


the name of "Thristian Socialiste®", fraknly adnuitted their esympathy 
with the wrking classes, recognized the justice of their demands, 
and threw the remainder of (their lives into the caugse of the working 
olasses., Haurice defended the gocial reforms znd humanitariaenisn 

oT7 Owen and gach mene We have no diepogsition to 20 into ihe history 
or tnis moverent, but we are interested in the gocial significance 
C 
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the econoulc principics which they expougsed aor the cooperative nove- 


ment which they launched, iumortant as both oi Tthese eIiorts were; 
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The gocial conception of religion was ezain brought to the Ttoretront 
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oQ' to the trade-union movensnt .» 


[—_ 


Sociesl reform hes been its relat 


"hot for the Cethodist revival the traede-untion as it is 


4” 


known t oday in Englend would have had no exis:ence. The niner is 
the pioneer of the Labor woveuent. In Vethodi em he Tound a Iaith in 
keeping with his sturdy hopeful nature. © His attachment for that 

| church is of long estanding, and dates back to the tine when VWegsley 
discoursed to the pitman of Worthumberlend and Durham who received 
hin with open erms. Whth the conversion of their gouls, meny of the 
miners Seemed to receive the gift of tongues and net alone power to 
tell of the experience of salvation in their hearts, but a congcious- 
ness of the sociel ani industrial wrongs of which they were the vie- 
tiugs, 8nd to protest against them. Sonn they began to orgailnze, and 

found their leaders among their cless-leaders and local preakers, 


/ 
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who in the clagss-ueeting end pulpit had learnedto think on their 
Teet and expregs thengelves Trom the P4K EPA in Toreible gSpeeck. 


They learned aleo in TH OLr religious meetings the power of organk- 
zation.” (1) 


bd 


Thomwpson 8ays that the labor movement in tngland has per- 
haps had more religious leaderehip than emmy other country in the wrld 
no gmaLll part of which has been due to Nethodist local preachers and 
Laywen., Lethodisn, &£ ince the days when Wesley preached to the uiners 
at the eoal pits of Durhemn aud Northumberland, :hes enlisted t he gym- 


pathy and geupport of Large nambers of? the miners of tnfgland. 


"There is no prouder ehzpter in the higtory of the working 
democracy than the history of 4nglish trade-unionisn. + Its quiet, 
8teady © @Mperat , cautions advance had been largely aue to the char- 

acter ot The uen whon kethodiern trained, end the gympathy azd 8g upport 
extended by 16 11 who Tera The re oThora ag oz Their own clags in gS0C- 
levy and gTtru:; 2led LL or TNelr 44 u 888, 7rejudlie 
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and Slander to fecure 
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In 1874 the mniners in 4ngland decided that labor hould 
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Trades Yonzgres?, Henry Broadhurst 2nd Vherles Perwiok, were KHethodLi 


the firet repregentiative-of Lewor to be knight- 
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ir. Broadhuret was alt 
ed by the King. (Edward VIT,1907) was Sir W.S.Crogguan, = 8 
belonging to the United Nethodist Church. 

lir. Fo tte threfall, Secretary of the 4abor Electoral' Agg0- 
eiation in 1890 e8aid: 


Methodigm has undoubtedly played & very iuportant part 1n 
organizing Vinerse No one can read. the detailed history of the zreat 


T8. 


sTrikes in the muinilag world without obsexving how neny Of the leaders 
are connected wWilh gome brench of the lVgthodiset church. Teke the 

first% great Northuwberlend etrike in 1691 as an instmee., Name after 
name OI. Thoge who organized it, zuided it, and were imprisoned for it 
are Thoge of local preachers. Nor was this feature confined to North- 
awberland and Durbemg it is & feature of all the mining etuggles In 
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be eny nuore 8triking tribute to the influence of Methodienm upon the 
mining eormmunity than the Tact that the five winer's members in the 
Houge of Commons have all been trained in the Vethodist church, four 
being pagst or pregent local preachers? In the Parliament of 16585 
there were 8ix, the lagt one being Ir. John Wilenn, GC.GC.,ex-M.P. for 
Houghton-le-Spring, treasSurer of the Durhem Viners' Aggociation, and 
the president of the Labor tlectoral Asgociation.e (1) 
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Thus we eee That the Social interest wich had been etimn- 


alated by the Wesleyan Revival coatinued to grow dur ing the early 
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8nd rivalry on the wuission fields in an eitort to win progelytes to 
denominstionaligne The Church gave no Support to The growing demands 
of the wrkiag classes for a more deugcratic form ot goverment. ao0r 
for better working conditions, and had no Eympathy ior the human- 
itarian work of Owen or oth-rs of his type. mo were not orthodox 
Christians. Not until about the widdle of the eentruy did &8 mall 
group of 2reachdre and. laymen, self-called, "Christian Socialigtg" 
s7mpathize mth the working clas8es8. Jlater we find that Methodist 
Looal preacners had no. 8a ll vart in leading the Labor Movement in 


Lt. ThreIfall, The Faith of the Miners", London iethodist Tiues L890. 
quoted by Tthomnvgo0n, OpeCito 96-93 | 


T9, 
England, egpecielly an ong the uiner's organizations,. and that thus 


the church had an indireet relation to the labor wvovenent. 


PTarning aow to a4nerica we Tind that "from I800 to L850 
there was & flowing tide of individualistico religion; which ewept 
OVer ©n increasing vroportion of the poputlation”. (1) The revival with 


its emotional manifregetatiens hag always Tollowed The fronties, and 


the Tirst halz of the nineteenth egntury In eaneriloa was marked by 


eglnnaing in New England and noving wegtward 


TA 


as: The. Weeleyan'revival mept over Sngland during the. Firet half of 

tne elgnhnteenta Genutury, With its £82Qcompunyilng emotional mwanlTſes- 
catioasy 8&0 als0 Tre Egawe pPrSanomena "were' Yepe&ted 2 century. Later 

ln america during the Tiret nalt of The nineteenth eentury. Une year 
at the Vonſerence in Baltimore (Bishop Vokes) preached to' two thoa- 


z2and who reua ined till two o'clock in the morning in prayer and in 


praising God fort the conversion of siners". (2) 


_ _ 
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ut although 


the envhases of the revival in enerica was 


- 


on individualisn, as it had been during the early daye of the re- 


HY 


vival in englend, nevertheless The ehureh began to be more and more 
interested in three eocial problems of thet dey. One of Thegse Was : 
the liouor traffic. Prectically every Methodiest annual Conference 
from 1880 through the ninetaenth century pegged more and more Strin- 


gent regolutions condemning it. 


"The kethodist tpiscopal Churech in 1750 strongly condemned 
the dietilling buesilness and declared the purpoge of the Kethodists 
"Po adisom all pergons who engage in distilling*”. the old John 
Wesley rule was reaffirmed by the Kethodists in: america in 17864 and 
again in 1756 after a strong appeal hed been wade To The Generel 
Conference of 1788...Tn 1789 ths ianerican kethodiets took a gtronger 
st2nd than that represeated by the Wegsley rule, when they gut out 
I. Josiah Strong, "Social Yrogress" Bliss, Opeoil. 2&4. 

2, Buokley OpeCIt. 209 X 
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of the rule the words 'unlegss in cages of extreme necegsiſty'". 
In 1790 however the rule was weakened by cutting ont the words 
'!huying and gelling'. The second regular General Vonference of the 
kethodist Church, however, in 1796, again 8et forth the historic | 
attitude of the *huraech in no uncertain termg...it the General Vvon- 
ference of 1812, the Rev. James 4xley, a strong advocate of temper- 
ance and one of the reform leaders 6f the church, pregented a regolu- 
tion declaring that no estationed or local preacher $hon ld retail 
8piritons or malt liquor without forfeiting his minigsterial &ar- 
acter. this regolution attempted to go further than the declaration 
of any church organization had previousl gong, ce it included 
fermented liquors in the game dlags with dietilled gspirits. The 
General Vonference of the Methodiest Yhnroh was not ready to take 
Sch an advance gtep and the regolation was defeated«s The eaame Gen- 
eral Vonference, however, gent ont & strong letter urging activity 
in the interest of temperence reform. At the following General Con- 
Terence ,the game regolution which had been introduced by 
Dr. Axley at the General Vonference of 1812 was presented again by 
him with the elinination of the reference to malt liquors, whereupon 
the regsolution was promptly adopted by the General Conference. From 
this time forward each suocceed ng General Vonference took advance 
ground on the ligaor qweetion until it reached the point eventually 
of declaring unequivocally for the total prohibition of the eale 
and nuse of all kinds of intoxication liquors as beverages." (1) 


A 8econd gocial problem that occupied the attention of 
the church during the firet half of the neneteenth centruy was 
the slave traffic. 

The Annual Vonference of the american wiethodiets held 
in 149J0 azked the question, "ought not this conference to require 
thos travellinz preachers who hold slaves to give promiges to 
set then free?” 4nd the angswer given was "Yes", But the tone 
of condemnation was goftened in 1804 ad in 1808 all that relates 
to 8slave holding among private menbers was gtricken ont, and no 
rules on the Sub Jeot has existed since 1844. (2) Agbury, the first 
American bighop, at fTirst preached against glavery, but finding 
considerable opposition he accomodated himeelf to the egituation 
and began preachinz to the glaves to be obedient to their mnasters. 


(3) 48bury became very congervative on this quegtion, partly beeanse 


of 8a wiicy of compromise necegsary to preach in the South, and partly 


becanse of the egtrong influence of individualiem in his life. He 
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finelly aid, "There is dange to pregume thet some are more intent 
on promoting the freedom of their bodies, than the freedom of their 


gouls, wWithoat which they magt be the vassals of Satan in eternal 


fire". ( 14 


TTo properly underetand t he attitude and action of 4a4gbury 

14% magt be bourn in mind that the attention of the minigters and the 
church was fixed upon the epiritual ad "obher-worldly" interests. 
rather than apon evils of this pregent life. Religion was individual 
rather than gooſial. ouch views were not only held by kethodists but 
by people generally» Lf the gociel life could be clanged without en- 
dangering what was congidered the first duty of the ministers and 
the church, it was well; but if there #hould be eny conflict, the 

goul was to be gaved even thouzh the hody was sacrificed in the pro- 
Ge88, Agbury was the product of the age in which he lived and In per- 
feat hamony with the beliefs of the time. inwardly, he may have re- 
belled, but in the orisis which he faced he guccambed to the epirit (2) 
of comnmromise Which was the guide of 0 many of all periods of history: 


The policy of compromise that Agbury adopted for himgelf 


800n became the policy of the Lethodist Uhureh in its officig]l de- 
olarations. Contrary to the prevailing opinion of rany per8sons, There 
was not a single great outetanding nationally known preacher in ileth- 
odiem who eame out etrongly for abolition. One reagon for this was 
becaugse It generally realized that to azitate the quegtion of 
abolition would mean the eeparation of the Pourthen vonferences, and 
it was decided that it wo uld be better to have a united church with 

a larger membership than a divided chureh with a emmaller memberghip. . 
Then as now, the gtrength of the e arch was ugually meazured by 
otatiotios* "The official papers of lethodism were a lways againgt 
abzolut iem and never in its favor”. (3) +4nother reagon for the eon- 
gervatiem was the financial one. An editorial in one of the official 
 ohnreh papers pleed with the people not to demonnee slavery because 
many fortunes had been made. in view tnglend out of the gleve traffic. (4) 
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The editor of the Lew tork Christian Advocate was oprnoged to the a 
anti-slavery meetings being held in that oity, atvieed that prea. oh- 
ers have nothine to do with 810h meetings, remain free from politios 
and reminded them that the gaving of gonls was "their only bugsiness 
and g8honld enzage all their tine." (1) He was also oppoeed to the 


abolition gocieties recently organized beonrugse they were "at variance 


with the vested intereets and congstitutional rights and obligations 
of the eountry.”" (2) an abolition paper denounced the ew York Chris- 
tian advocate for its oppoesition to abolition, accuging it of taking 
Q 20ngervative attitude because an ungcompromiging attitude would re- 


galt in the logs of 12,000 gouthern egubsoribers out of its total 


eirealation of 30,000 and thereby entail a loss of $25,000, (3) 


Although the firet zethodiet abldition godi ety was organi- 
zed in ew York Vity in 1833, neverthelegs the northern Methodlist 


Conferences and bigshops, as well as the gouthern were at this time 


ananimous in their condemnation of abolition propogandas. 


TThe Ohio Vonference in 1835 passed & regolution againgst 
obolition and antisla very gocieties... The philadelphia, Pittgburg, 
and iichigan Vonferences of 1838 passed g&inilar regolutions, declar- 
ing it incompatible with the duties and obligations of lethodist 
rYeachers to deliver abolition lectures, promote meetingas, in the 
nterest of that movement, attend its conventions, or cireulate its 
pablications.., . The vonference of 1836 passed regolutions condemning 
abolltion meetings and -cemggnured George Storrs and Semnel Norris for 
attending abolition meetings... The bishops refnged in many instanoes 
to put motions relating to the gubjJeect. Bigshop wangh, in the New 
England Vonference, refuged to put a motion to refer to a8 committee 
memorials on 8lavery, and would not allow an app06t from this de- 
eigion; he declined to give an opinion as to whether the memorials 
had been received, and refuged to put a motion for an expresgion 
as to whether th- 8aid memorials were in pogssegssion of the conference... 
On the general g8ubject of glavery the General Y"onference of 1836 re- 
golved that '1t is inexpedient to make eny ohenge in our book of dis- 
eipline regpecting slavery, and that we deem it improper, therefore,” 
to agitate the gubJect in the General vonference at pregent*... Daniel 


L.N.Y. Chr. advocate 8:27, ve.l8,1834 
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Dorchester, presiding elder of the Springfield digtriat of the 
view wngland vonference, in 1838 refuged to allow a yuarterly Von- 
Terence to pass antiglavery regolutions and abruptly adjourned Foy 


the persisgtent attempt to ocrugh all gympathy for the abol- 
ition of glavery form 1836 to 1840 is further geen in the expulsion 
by the conferences of numerons preachers from the ministry who ex- 


pregsed any sympathy for abolltion. 


The ley York vonference regolved thr & no one onght to be 
elected to the office of deacon or elder unlegss he would give & 
pledge that he wuld refrain from azitating the church wth digscuss- 
lons on Slavery... | 

When the Yhiladdphia Conference met and the reconmenda- 

tion of katlook was pregented ( for him to be admitted on trial as 
a Preacher )}.,..one of the pregiding elders g8aid, "lr. Pregident, the 
abolitionistes are radicals. VYhis' young man is a radical. Tthege rad- 
loals deny your authority and the anthority of the General vonfer- 
ences te has been spoken of as & young man of talents and piety. Lf 
he were 88 pious as St. Paul and as talented as an angel, he ghonld 
never enter this conference as an abolitionist if I eonld prevent 
it'... (after preaching one year) he was refuged the renewal of his 
liceng8e..C.K.True, J. HFloy, and Pok. Brom of the Lew lork Vonference 
were tried by that body in 1838 for aiding in the pablication of an 
antiglavery tract, attending an antiglavery convention at Utica... 
and were 8Suigpended. the rittgburg vonTerence dropped a probationer 
of ability for leaoturing against glavery..J.3.Barris, & pregsiding 
elder, was admonished for ginilar conduct.” (2) =. 


3Zomemhat sinilar actions of the onferences are degcribed 


by another writer. 


"eS0lutions were adopted (at the wew iork annual Yon- 
ference of 1838)... forbidding the ministers to attend anti-slavery meet- 
ings, from antislavery 8ocieties, or giving lectures against glavery... 
Benjamin treston(member of the wrie vonference) was charged with 
degecrating the Dabbath by delivering abolition Lectures thereon'..-. 

He was pronouneed guilty and deprived of his parchment and gugpended 
for one Year. . . Three members of the (New tork) Vonference were 8Su8- 
pended becauge of their Go nnection with the anti-slavery program. 
thecharges were that they had attended the anti-slavery convent ion 

at Utica, Which was deemed 'unathorized, gchisnatio, and revoluytion- 
ary, and they had gone contrary to the advice of the General gQon- 
ference to all preachers Bunty honor? 7 mom from all abolition move- - 
ments and as80ciations....zhe determination of these ministers to 
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destroy all remnants of abolition was also whowmn in the attempt to 
8end Davida Plumb to a poor elrenuit in the mountains becauge he was 
an abolitionist. He fefuged to go, and the following year was ex- 
pelled from the conference". (1) 

The pereistence of the bighops in their effort to egtamp 
oat abolition is furtherdegeribed by one who has made a careful 


gtady of this subject. 


"They (the bishops) refuged to allow motions to be voted 
upon, and they attempted to gend many = minister to an appointment 
which was undesireable. And when those methods failed, they re- 
gorted in many cages to trials of the abolitioniste and had them 
expelled from the Conference... The mogt gerions charge that can be 
brought against the $4 dt p- and the ennferences is not that they 


discountenenced abolitionilem and gsupport the pro-slavery PTOE m 
bat that they deniedt he right of free gpeech and of assembly." 2) 


The desire of the northern conferences to prevent a &split 
@1ith the 80 uthern conferences cauged a continued indulgent attitude 
toward elavery until Bishop andrew was guspended for holding e&l=eves. 
This was the last estraw that broke the camel's back; the eplit came 
in 1844 end the M.E. Church, South, was organized. The year previous 
to this it was carefully egtimated that "there are within the ietho- 
aigt Wpigcopal Church 200 travelling ministers holding I600 gl ves; 
about LOOOLocal preachers holding 10, 000; and about 25,000 members 
holding 207, OOO more." (3) 

But the propazanda of the abolutionists was gradually 
creating & greater sympathy for abolition, egpecially among people 


_joutside of the church, and these people, in gpite of the efforts of 
Methodism to erugsh abolition gained supporters to their cause. 


Gredually al the number of abolltionists within the church became 


47 
larger and strongere. 
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larger and etronger. 


TFor the first time in the hisetory of Lethodiem, the 


ohareh took a degided eg&tand on political queestions (1850) Hitherto 

it had been considered outeside t he province of the chureh to attempt 
to \ 6-4 dam influence public opinion; now the narthern *ethodists were 
beginning to feel thet the mogst promising method of egecuring the free- 
dom of the slaves would be though political action." (1) 


The final change in attitude of the northern *ethodiste 
is 8een in a reg8olution tmassed by the Central Ohio Conference in 
1861 contemplating the prock mation of aniveresal freedom as the 
only golutilon of the gslavery problem. The next year the game Con- 
ference gent the following cammunication to 2resident Lincoln. 

Ve believe the tine is fully core when from a material 


necegsesity for the EPLTTE of the country, anch a proclmation ghould 
be made, and we earnestly begeech the tFresident of the United States 
to proclaim the emancipation of all slaves held in the United States 
paying loyal men © reagonable compengation for their gslsves'. Be- 
fore the communication reached Watzhington the Pregident had iegncd 

8 proclamation to go into effect the first day of the new year." (2) 


Sentiment had 80 completely ehanged in the northern con- 
ferences that by the time of the Civil War practically all of the 
Vonferencees and all of the bigshops were actively loyal to Lincoln , 


and gupported hin in the Ware(S) 


I — 


A third social problem that occupied the attention of 
liethodiem during the first half of the nineteenth century w2s the - 


education oof the mas8e8. 


The gocial interest of the e@huroh in extending education 


is 80en by the fact, that Sunday Schools, which as we have obgerved 


were originally organized for the purpose of giving instruetilon in 
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reading and writing, (l)were now officially encouraged» The question 


wes asked at one of the amaal conferences, "What can be done in 


order to ingetruet poor children (white and black) to read?” The an- 
wer given was, "Let us labor, as the heart and gonul of one ran to 
egstablish Sundey Schools in or near the place of publle wrehip".(2) 
The Sunday School Union of the KM.E. Church was egtablighed in 1827 
for the purpose of encouraging the formation of schools in emall 
towns and gcattered gettlements, and to furnish them books 8uitable 
ror libraries, and commurications containing instructions for teach- 
erg. (3) | 

In the gecond place we find that eegpecinlly during the 
Second onarter of the nineteenth century in *morioa It Was a period 
of intense interest in the foundine of schools and colleges, 4nd 
al though thege gchools were later found to be most valuable agents 
for gepreadins denominational propaganda, they were originally organ- 
ized for the purpoge of Turnighing an education as cheeply as pogs- 
gible to the mages. 4 zlance at « partial list of theege echools 
will indicate the tendency of this period with its interest in edu- 
cation. By the end of 1834 there were twenty academies under the 
patronage of the Liethodist Church. 


Literary Institutions Owned or Controlled by the l.B. Church 
Prior to 1844. 


_ 'Sehootl. Location Fournde? or Reorganized 
A8bury College Baltimore Ld. | 1816-1320 
WVegleyan Academy New warket, N.H. 1817-1825 
RLLR6TOTH L0STony | Jachingron Kiggs. 1819-1845 
Wesleyan Seminary Gity 18919-1824 
aingacka College 7 6 19} = 1824-1840 
—White Plains academy White Blains, IV.Y. EO. 1824-1340 


IT. See page DT). 
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CONAGHATS College 
ladigson gollege 
Tagcalooga academy 


Randolph *acon College 


LaGrange College 
Norwalk Seminary 
Newbury Seminary 
Amenia Seminary 


Cokegbary High School 


Falley Seninar 


GOUVerneur looleysn Dem » 
Oakland Female Collage 


Jonegville Academy 


Springfield Female Voll. 


Schools of the l.E.Churech Founded before 1844 & Exigeting in 1866. 


Jackson, ala. 
Uniontom, Pa. 
Tagaalooga, 4la. 
Ashland Va. 

La Grange, Ala. 
Norwalk Oy o 
Newbery Vt». 
amenia N.Y. 
Cokegbury S.0C. 
Palton N.,Y. 
Gouvernenr N.Y, 
Hilleborough Opio 
Jonegville N.Y. 
Springfield Ohio 


Colleges and Universities 


&Alleghe College 
DoPanw Untyersity: 
Dickinson College 
keKendree College 
wesleyan Unſversity 


weadville ra. 


Greencagtle, inde 


Carlisle Pa. 
Lebanon L11l. 
liiddletowmn Conn. 


Female Volleges end Seminaries. 
Cincinnati Wegsleyan Coll.Cineinnati Ohio 


Cazenovia Seminary 


cenegssee Wegleyan Sem. 


Greenwich acadeny 
kagine Wegleyan Sem. 
 Permington Seminary 
Vermo keth. Sens 
Vegsleyan Academy 
Wegtern Ntegerve Sens 
Emory & Henry Colleze 


Wwesleyan Htenaele College 


Centenary 4inestitate 
Berea veminary 
Rock River Seminary 


Wegsleven Female Coll. 


Schools and Volleges founded after 1844. 


Willamette Univ. 
Baldwin vnivs. 


kount union Colleze 


Iowa Wesleyan Vniv. 
Univ. of the Pacific 


Northwe=stern Univ. 


Garrett Biblical inst. 


I. Tanmings, Early kethodist Schools. 


Glazeilcal Seminaries 


Cazenovia N.Y. 
Lima IW..Y. 

Ke Greenwich KeT. 
Kent's HILlLl le. 
Pernineton N.do 
liontpelier Vt. 
vilbraham, wages. 
We Farmington Os. 
Rory Vas. 
Worthinz2ton Us. 
Sunmerfileld ala. 
Lerea UV. 

kount worris L11ll. 


Wilmin-ton vel. 


Sachem Vre. 


Berea QO. 
wount nion O. 
Iona * 
Galifornia 


Evanston LIL. 


1826-1845 
1827-1832 


L1827- 


1850-1845 


L83l- 
1855-48 


1835-1868 
1835-1874 
1836-1845 
13836-1368 
1837-1868 
1859-1855 
1839-1862 
1342-1866 


18385 
1857 
18589 
1828 
1851 


1842 


L829 
1350 
1841 
1821 
1859 
1854 
1824 
L829 
1888 
1839 


340 
340 


1840 
1841 


1844 
138346 


1854 


1854 
1851 


1851 


1854 - 


(1) 
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Thus have we 8een how the scalal spirit which received 


80 much emphasis during vwegley's later life, continued to grow and 
form, in the abolltion of slavery, and in #actory aots improving 
working conditions, but that this humanitarian interest gplit off 
from the Uhurch and continued to grow independently of the church, 
with little or no gapport from it. The organized church took no 
Interest in nor gave any 8 uwpport to the working class for better 
working conditions until a gmall group of ren, gelf-named "Christian 
Soolglistes" boldly came ont and worked actively in behalf of the 
cauge Of the laboring clags, The UVhurceh fell back into a digcus- 
gion of doaetrines and orthodoxy for a period during which its in- 
terest in social aeotivities was emall. Later lethodisn exerted 
an indirect influence. on the labor Liovement in wngland by furnigh- 
ing rmanyleaders of the labor organizations, notable the miner*'s 
arions, many of whom were local preachers in the wethodiet or Primi- 
tive wethodiest Churoeh.s 

We further 8saw that in america the revival with its em- 
phasis on individualiem followed the receding fromtier, bat that 
following clogse in its wake the soclal epirit eprang up expressed 
in activity conedrned with three social problems, namely, the liquor 


traffic, the slave traffic, and the education of the magses. 


Chapter 4. 


THE DEVELOPIENT OF THE SOCTAL SPIRIT DURING THE 


LATTER PART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


For centuries the church had been primarily concerned with 
dootrinal questions, debates, and the fighting of what each group 
called heresgy. Of courge each gect and group defined what was or- 
thodox in different ways end the digsagreement led to many bitter 
gtrifes within organized Christiantity. Although wegsley had. little 
patience with theological wranglings, (1) etill, after his death we 
find a revival of interest in dogma. ont during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century men became weary of these digcugsLlons, 
end in the face of the growth of new gocilal conditions and problems 
mogst people were glad to turn aside from the old disengssilons end to 
consider the new eacoial problems which were pressinzg repidly to the 
front of men's attention. 4s one puts it: 

:. -*Theologians have been £0 absorbed with systems of the- 
ts Etetton harobas onnat3orat the Ioirpions optett as” 
80 preeninent that the getudy of the ethioal relations of gocial 


life and of the intervretation that belongs to the humenitarian 
conflict with its omn drawbacks heave been preotically ignored."(2) 


Not theology but human -needs now 8eemed to be growing 


The ideals of Uhriestian work among the masses mast be 
changed, ceasl to be TPOLY ecclegsiastical and efificatory, and 
becoming more trily evengeligtio and humeniterian.. .The ob ject of 
hristian g8olicitude could be humen need of every kind. To that 
Church which egolves the difficult problem of harmonizing the mogst 
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intengse and op4xt hoes QV6250 100. vI3%2. Ds broadest humanitarian- 


{gm the future bel ongy- $x_vns are -__1, what the migslon 
of liethodiem is tot FE 4. eth century 1 find it here." (1) 


Q 
The Church began to wnder Thether "Christ might not say 


to the contending theologians and to The preachers, 'Ye tithe 
mint and aniese, but forget the weightier matters, Justiaee, mer- 
ey, Jjudgment'. (2) 

len's interest in ereeds began to wane ani they reaLl- 
ized at laet how relatively unimportant ereeds were after all. 


"Creeds have had their day. They are no longer effect- 
ive. without rad 14+ they wer well intended. Poessibly dag | have 


hag d ot oo EE GED bY mit: or 33 tf 
4 be 1 10 dro ina in ons dofenge ox them. ALL 20, was conesider- 
now goo It, and im egme | $3 db Laganiem.. L s Toyo = einer 


Gree an In the time of many now act ive. {n- the wor The 
areeds ars retired to TR BUGCUPS aha labeled, 'Obsol 13 þ 

creed is gome man's or 8gome men' 0Þ4P2088 Or "intorpre ai1on of 
Christ. «he UVhrist is ever new, "ba the ereeds are musty and 


odions to: modern taste and $0n89- nhen we 4 pa children oVory- 
thing centered in the Sag Þ and for generations previous. 1 


Re egte Parbaet Hee” p82 out FEREy uaral reryeal2 pinout Enron 
ga e8 The "STELEE pe, 1s now. wi Noroas 1 
and meanin Sov G bit » The U 242M s busine tO 


insist on the 44S bee. of a creed, but to invite the ir 9... Fe... Al 
of the living uvhrist...4t is the vhrist that the peeple want, 


and not gome man's views about him. #@en are not Saved by their 
opinions... Orthodoxy counts for little." 
The UGhurech gradually became legs and legs concerned with 


working out elaborate creeds, the acceptance of which was consid- 


ered the important prerequisite of salvation. the gocial needs of 


the day were rapidly becoming more and more important than the 


formulation of creeds. 


*1t is no longer a question of creeds, ecclegsiastical 


and antiouated forms, but rather that W202 CUCEDECTES to rYepro- 


£30 ohn He Fa alkner , Meth. Rev. 89: 60 Jan. 1905. 
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duce in our complez gocoial organization the very espirit ofthe 
£oom 93 of Uhrist. Not creeds byt needs is the ory at FrOSgnk. « 
Re0logy is being r=de more 4 inks by taking within italf the 
vast fleld of gociology.” (1 


Nothing is more apparent today than that theology has 
gahanged radically within the lagt fifty years. As Prof. Btevon- 
g8o0n has expregsed it, "We are changed. We are changing. Ve will. 


eontinue to change". (2) Take for exemple the dootrine of hell. #& ** 


— a_—_ —— <— - AG 


"Methodiets fifty years ago HES} CCLRIAF preached the 
terrors of the Judment and an eternal hell. -eCrobably all our 
preachers. etill retain their belief in the dreadful cong8equences 
of anrepented gin eontinning beyond the grave. They wonld not 


LOUDRRIE the doctrine from our etandards of faith. Bat more of 
them have laid it away in the attic of their intelleot, an anti quat- 


ed memory of the olden time, to v0 LEvagh® out ocecastionally for ex- 
hibition. Very few of our pulpits are blackened with the emokes 
or 8cented with the brinstone of a fiery hell”. (3) 


= 
Or if we coneider the pregent bellef in regard to conver- 


slon we Tind a great change from what was believed fifty or a 


hundred years 8agos 


" In the acts of the apostles the most etartling contrastes 


are placed side by side wh ab we may be preserved from the tyrann 
of any one type. Sanl of Tarsus, with the gsupernatural eacoompanis- 


ments of 1izht, visions, and healing, is belenced by the Ethiop- 
{on enench, who was converted as he rode home readin?e his Bible« 
The conversion of Lydia, whose heart the Lord opened, is placed 

al ongside that of the Philippian jailer, with its earthquake and 
PE BYOOD + + 4 PORTRINL ON is no necegsary part of econversion, but con- 
sent to the will of God is as its very soul... The types are as 
varied as humen temperment. With gome it is 8ndden, convulsive, 
and exciting; with others it is gradual, gentle, and almoest Inper- 
ceptible." (a) 


— — 


P. 


But perhaps the mogt important change in theology dur- 
ing the nineteenth century was due to the fact that many demanded 


that religion should be broadened. and in order to do this it was 
L-P.4.Crom,leoth.Reve97:47l,lay 1915 : 
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necegsary to break down the old distinetion between the eacred 


Secular. 


Ely, one of the firset who demanded that religion be 
broadened gaid, "Things are divided into things sacred and things 
gecnlar, but to 8 Christian, all things must be gacred"”. (1) 

Josiah Strong, another influential thinker of this period 
also gaw the inadequacy of the old distineation between thegacred. 


and the gecular to meet the exirencies of the tine. 


The old conception that made the ephere of the eahureh 

the aacred and that he is to deal with only the sonl may be ac- 
cepted, provided we broaden our view enongh to 8ee that all of 
God's creations are gacred,; and that all pertain to the eonul... 
We have inherited from the Latin fathers as vicious duatiem which 
runs throughout life in as line of cleavage, fseparating it into the 
Sacred and the geculare. In Rtedieval times the common was profane 
That alone was gacred which was egpecially cet apart to TALICLORE 
ages. The church was sacred, the state gecular. The occnpation of 
the clergy was Hoke and they were under obligations to lead holy 
lives; t occupations of the laity, the common activities of the 
world were profane, and the people were expected to live lives 
more or legs worldly...Soul and body were in confllet. Manicheilsm 

{ tt a the yis e a to The {1, a look 

ho Vo35 Bikh"30nfompt ani RoF2ete GOnf?2u33 23 off2t 2 wife" Ln- 

fluence for many enecturies after {+ had been declared heretical 
by the ehurch. A4atural arpetites were unholy, and the body magt 
be depleted in order to caltivate the gepnritual life. This tend- 
ency to geparate the sacred from the 8ecular culminated in monast- 
icsm, which was an attempt tos overcome the world by running away 
from ite. Lather saw clearly that all of these distinetions were 
false, and according to Bungen, all of the reformers of the six- 
teenth century agreed with Lnther that there was no difference be- 
tween relieious and gecular acts. but the Reformation failed to 
free the church entirely from these misconceptions, and we. &till 
talk of sacred and profanc history, of religions and gecular dut- 
ies, of sacred a2 Secular SS2ITY 8» £80 QUT) 30 content to ac- 

Q me 

Slnins + 0334 SPHOTS« Pho T5000 art f1% mugt op? 
Courage be lived under the reetrietions of the are x bat a 
a life is not gumnomed to be religious, and is held to be wuite 
foreign to t he gphere of the church. This meager conception of her 
8phere, and hence of her mission has at the eame time belittled 
and perverted the life and influence of the church." (2) 


The fitst article that ever appeared in the lethodist 


T. Ely, Social Agpeats of Christianity, 1889,p.55. 
2. 35trong, The 4ew Era, 1893, 222-26. 
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Review clearly voicing the demand that the chnreh broaden its 


eonception of religion contains the following statementss; 


TChristianity has gomethingto do wibh all the relations 
of men». 44 has an original rather tan a conventional olaim that 
holds firmly in everything which concerns the peace and order of 
gociety, and which concerns life, liberty, and the leritimate pur- 
guilt of op 1 age > It 8strikes at all injugtice, whether relating 
to the rizhts and privileges of a person, of a getate, of a county 
or Of a gocilety...o Tt is involved in @ ]I reforms that look after 
the parity, order, and peace of gociety...t stands proposed to 
all Inordinate legislation, and intemperence, and corruption... 
Christianity has gomething to do with all the relations of men."(1) 


It was urged t het: egen politios, which Tor solong a time 
had been considered 8ecular, was to be bronzht into cloger touch 


with relizion. 


Z The realms of political empire and Chriestian anthority 
are not 80 widely separate, nor 80 unlike, but that they have 8ome 
elements in common, £ome border influences, gome relationehips 
ang gympa-hiegs On this gubjJect there is a morbid daTicacy lest 
the VUhureh ghell ecromnd unduly on the State, and leet the pulpit 
ghall be perverted to political harengues. ve claim that as the 
Bible gives its weight of teachings and influences on the &side of 
morals and religion in all the realms of 46-4148 þ 80 may the 
palvit throw its power of instruetion on the 8s ide of intellizence 
and virtue, whether in npopuler education, in national commeree, 
in business, oF + Politics. It g8honld, of conree, be well and 
wisely done." (2 | 


Some time later an editorial in the wethodie=et Review 


expresged the game idea in more forceful languages 


 _"T+$ will not qo for. her (the church) to ssy, for example, 
tha! politics is sueh a filthy pool that Vhristians aannzot meddle 
with it. She must not leave the govanmat of this 000nbry, wh ich 
is God's country, to be managed by the lowest elements of the 
community. +4 bad citizen, one who does not do his rightful part 
8 NPE 520 PEDEED of the administration, eannot be a good 
Chris ian." 9 


_— —> 
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Ken increasgingly insigsted that the chureh shonld interest 
hersel?f in the bodies of men as well as their sonls. 


TThe church of the pagst, in its relations with men, has 
dwelt too exingively in the realm of the goal... The Church before 
1t can fulfill ite migeilon with the sonls of men muest have in 
many instmoees mach to do with the bodies in wich these gonles 
dwell. A g8ignificant proof of how this general truth is forcing 
it8elf upon Vhrigtian thought Is furnighed in the fact that re- 
cently in aew Lork Uity, one hundred and fifty clergymen agreed 


to devote one gerviece each on. a given Sabbath to a digscuegion of 
the tenement houge problem." 


Thus Tre ecuvietiorn gredually grew That the phyesicgl 
Was not to be rieglected, as had forrerly been done, In an over 
zgnlous corlocern for tze gpiritugl. Ur to pat it aifferently, men 
began to believe that the physical itsel? had epiritual signifi- 


cance; that it was necesgsary "to progure g8ocLal conditions which 


give men a decent chance to be epiritaal."” (2) 


TIt was for a long time thonght that the business of the 
church and the 'gole business of Christianity was the galvation 
of men, their deliverance from gsin and g&piritual death, and this 


certainly was its gupreme puUrYPOS®e. .. BUT it is also true that 


Christianity has another function correlatedto this, that is, 
the saving of the bodies of men, the pregervetion of their phy- 
sical wellvbeing. . . The Church of the of {> mast inelade in its 
mission the body as well as the goal", (53 


At lagt men believed t hat wmhatgoever t hings are good 
ghoald have © Place in the church; nothing akin to the welfare 


of nan is foreign to its. 


"Tf vhrist's principles are to be applied to all life, 
then it is as religions to strive for proper 8ewage, clean gtreets 
parks, and pure government, as it is to kneel in prayer-meeting 
or. gpeak in cleges-meeting"., (4) 


This new eonception of religion which believed that Tthe 


moral field must be extended until it includes whatever mekes for 


T: George Þ. Wains, ieth.Rev.76:2353-34 *ar. 1894 

2. Boll. Balch, kieth. Rev. 93:769,Septe 1911. 

3. he Itinerants' Club Volumn keth. Rev. 91:642,435,4Jn. 1909 
4. Levi Gilbert, *eth. Rev. 90:425,26,wway 1908 
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human well-being; that eommeree, 'trade, production, politias, 
the pregent goofal cuetoms, etc. need to be dieinfected and 
moralized", (1) was but one aspect of this changing conception of 
the lirite.and concern of religion that =ztarted during the last 
anater of the nineteenth century. 

It was but a step further in the eame aireation to broad- 
en the conception of 8in. 2or meny centuries men had talked of 
individual eins, which were purely gubjeative. But now ein began 
to be even & social intervretation. 

"Evil doing is not 80 much a matter between men and God 


as between man end man. Most sins in s word are gocial... 1? 
the papabs of the Throne of TnCanany (latt.25) means any RIng, 
S 


5 gortatply noang, that wrong agatugt yol, Fo fond fg) 00 
Ingtead of thinking exclugively about Their own indi- 


vidual s ins, men began to think more about the sins of gociety. 


"n3o0mea of us remember the horror which greeted the ag- 
gertion of Sir Oliver Lodge a few years ago to the effect that 


> was becoming legs coneerned about his own private esins, and 


oper ana Fh C9 pOerp bf abfon o mes Bn tor fo firkhox apy ugt. gooiel 


—— mas its private charac Vecome LZars o 


With gocial g&ieg CNT.LIISNUES in other wrds the vicious attempt to 
regard is as = purely religious conception mugt be gurrendered... 


Prof. Coe has recently written (Pesychology of Religion,226) that 
in our day the gense of gin has become fin an appreciable degree, 


a realization on the pars 9 of individuals that ho {OFT LELVEVL ii a 
gocial order that is In a large meanger unjust." | 


3in is 8gubjective, it ik concerneet with the indiviaual; 
evil is objective, it is concerned with gociety. Williem Dewitt 
Hyde was one of the firs to point out 8ome of the evils of 80- 
ciety as being gkin to gn, Or as he pat it, phages of in. 


"Poverty, intemperance, extortion, irregponsible uge of 
wealth, unhealthful and indecent conditions of life, ignorance 


I. T.T. Jackson, leth. kev. 83:11,12,van. 1901 
2. Herbert welch, Pregs.Ohio wegleyan Univ. ,keth.Rev.90:708,Sept. '08. 
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gooial ostraciem, degpair, lust, cruelty, laziness, dighonesty, 
antrathfulness, are 80 many differant menifeetations, of what 
ethias regaris as perversions of yy 4 60 24 bet, interests, and instinots 
in themeelves innocent, bat which ology magt congsider as the 
phages of the one deadly and degtructive princiole, gin." (1) 


The evils of gociety, the, came to be regarded as ite 


sins, and it war against these evils, or social = ins that the 
ahurech began to agk its preachers to Tight as being equally in- 


portant as individual eines had formerly been congsidered. 


"What a privilege to be a social reformer ina day whan 
the-goecilal' problem is ”/ $4 (way $0: gEviles fift their hideons forms 
on every eide, and to gtrike then one after another, to estab: 
them, to gtir other men to stab them, that is work indeed. The 
gop>2tng evil, the linnor evil, the so&ilal evil, the slum evil 

he Trace hatred evil, the polilce-foree evil, the evils wich 
spring from overcrowding and underfeeding, the evils which are 
created by competition, the evils of the indugstrial egystem 

of the everlasting ptrife between labor and capital - these are 
only. a few of the unhallowed brood of deyils gent to phbague 


our day and generation". (2) 


Ly 


As men broadened their conception of religion so that 
{t became concerned with all the activities of life, and as 


they came to include social gsins, it was likewise necegssary that 


— 


there be & 8hift in the conception of salvation. whereas for : 
centuries it had been claimed that conversion in a narrow 8en8se 
was saffioient to cure all the illf of gooiety, men now began to 


challange this belief. 


"I'state it as a fact that if every individual in the 
United gtates 8hould be 'regenerated* in an hour, this wholesale 
conversion of the community - under pregsent methods - would not 
resnlt in 8s sinzle reform in the indusgtrial or 8ocial world. vVor- 
porations wonld 8till extort all that the traffic would bear, mon- 
opoly would rob the nasses of their earnings, land-grabbers would 
*till 2rY8b real-estate, money owners would 8still demand all the -- 


interest business would afford to pay, Society would 8till be ecom- 


T. Hyde, Ontlines of aogial cheology 1895,p.225 
2, Charles tt. Jefferson, weth. kev. 89:5365,64, way 19Uu7 
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poged of a moneyed aristoeracy and & poverty stricken colass of lab- 
orers, the competition for wrk would tend to hold wares down to | 
the minimum, the faghionable avenues would be Lined with palaces 

and the tenement digstriots egwarm with puny, hungry, ragged chil- 
dren. «he only change thet would follow would: be given the gan- 
tion of baptiem and the authority of the whurch. The fallacy in the 
3<-<S< þ he meintained by thoge who. hold that regeneration is a cure 

or all the ills of gocoiety is in the aggnmption thet the renewal 

of the heart carries with it a corregponding change in the intel- 
leot, Judgment, andeonsciences ..The rich employer does not pay any 
better wages to his employees, give more atiention to their & mfort 
and welfare, or regpect their rights in zreater degree than des 
the infidel.. Few l-boring men or 8elf-supporting women prefer as 
an employer the man who holds PIN w rehip night and morning, 
rather than an atheigt... The rich UChristian practicnlly manifegsts 
no more interest in the poor than the rich egeinner." (1) 


Other volees began to echo this same convietion that a 


mere revival was of iteelf insufficient to solve all the 80cial pro- 


Lbemss. 


Let us heve a g2entecost, and thet will gettle the eccial 
problems On The SEBTE the rzentecogst of old did not eettle a y 
Sociegl problems, but created geveral. There was the incident of 
Serving tables, = problem of organized charities: there was the 
Ananias incident, & problem of. unsocielized capital; there was 
the Llyman incident, a plain proposition of graft; 
there was the Gentile controversy, an ancient form of the race 
problem; all fundamental to our pregent goeilsl problems, end. all 
raised not 8ettled by the Pentecostel outpouring. . .and Pentecostal 
influances in our day will not be the golution, but will only in- 
pel ,us to geek X golution of the throneing problems of social 
righteousness". (2) 


3t4ill other voices reminded the chureoh thet individual 


Salvation had not goLlved t he slavery problem. 


"T4 need to be &said with a sense of finality that con- 
version will cure all ills; that if everybody were eonverted this 
would szolve . the 8ocial and all other problems. Under certain con- 
aitions thet statement is true, but iT is not Ne by 8neh 

S 


fects when these conditions are wanting. LKany ave- ers pro- 
fegssed conversion, but did not give up their TT nT*nn0z5 


kiore and more the church began to believe that indivi- 


I. T.k. Vorge, Regeneration as a #orce in Reform Kovements. 
2, Will i. Balch, leth., Rev. 91:746,47, Sept. 1909 
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dnal s8alvation was not sufficient to christianize the social 


Order. 


"Ne mast consider men not ginply as individuals but as 


communities, men in the mas, and that in dealing with gsnch we mast un 


age methods other than thoge which were efficient in dealing with 
individuels. We cen 8ave drunkards by pergonal appeal, but we 
eannot in that way destroy that whiah makes drunkards - the dis- 
tillery, the SACUSEF | the galoon. The care we give to children by 
our ugnal methods 11 not regcne them From the cruel debauchery 
which the gnage of the factory and emeat ghops perpetuate». Not by 
evangelistic meetings alone can we stop men from accruing wealth 
by erushing sonls in slums and crowded tenements.” (1) 


The reaction against an extreme individualisem has been 
gaining momentum for half a centurys Even the gongs that put 
the emphasis on the ifdividuglistic method are now beginning to 
be discounted. 

TThere are pacifists in the echurch-who contend t hat 
the only weapons we need in oor fight againet Satan are &a gong 
gerviece end a PEryer meeting. '"Regcne the Perighing', "Throw 
our the Life-Line', are very povrular notions of the functions 
of the church, with no questions afked as to what cauged the 
perighing ones to be in ch iy or how the gship came To be 
wrecked. . . The reassertion of the rights of the individual, which 


formed the keynote of the rProtestent fieformation; has ever £since 
been the dominating principle of. the theology of: the Protegstant. 


Salvation of the individual has come to be conceived of as almogt 
the gole funetion of the church." (2) 
The inadequacy of individual g2lvetion to cope with 


gocial sins necessitated the development of a gocial conception 
of ggelvation. And it was no easy thing for meny to harmonize the 
o1d 200trins: of individagl selvetion with the new doctrine of 

- goeial ealvation. This is a problem that has long puzzled the 
ehureh and 18:dy no means settled yet. 

Here again We find that Washington uGladden blazed the 
trazl for the PEADEY to follow in. His conception of the relation 


T. I.Yi.Tattls, Leth.Reve99:686, Sept. 1917. W, 
2. James B. Scott, iieth. Rev. 102:744, Sept. 1919. 


of the individaal to gooilety and the method by which egocoioty 
was to be Mristianized was clearly remarkable for the tine in 

which he wrote. He Zshowed a far greater grasn of certain 8o0cio- 
Logical principles than ary bther repregsentative of the chureohes 


ror many years after he wrote the following: 


TThe end of Ghristianity is twofold, a perfect men in 
a perfeat gociety. Cthege purpogses are never geparated, they can- 
not be g8eparated. No men can be redeemed and e8aved alone; no 
community can be reformed and elevated 8ave as the individuals of 
which It is compoged are regenerated. The law and the gogpel 
address thenselves to bhe congscience end the affedtion of the man 
but they addregs him 8s a member of the gocieal organiem, and the 


regponse that he makes magt be mede through the medom or that 
organiem...Vhen gocoial Theories are reduced to practice we call 


them cugtoms. 4&4 large part of gocial life is cnstomary. Our 
Sentiments :ndtheories are orzaiized into thegse living forms, and 
are thas anconscilously conmunileated from one life to another, and 
transmitted from generation to generations. k%any of thege eocial 
cugstoms are SIIBELS Ghristlan, and nog the oy by þ- conqueste 
that Christianity has achieved Lis the &gilent and gradual trans- 


formation of the ngazes and conventions of gociety by the Inward 
workins of its power... The Christianization of gociety involves 


the Uhristianization of the prevailing eocial gentinents.s.. 50 
mach as this mugt then be involved in this promised echristianiza- 
tion of g8ociety - that the egenti ents, theories, cugstoms, Iingti- 
tations, laws, and governments of the people are to be penetrated 
with the Christian epirit, founded on Christian principles, ruled 
by Christian law.. this is what is weent by the coming to the 
earth of the kingdom of heaven. (1) 


It is not. surprising that a lethodiet who lived in the 
game city as Gladden shonld heave been one of the firgst to eatech 


his eoneeptions end write concerning theme 


vu rn = 


"We have been 80 8Successful in wreeting individual 
gouls from the gragp of Satan that it has laid apon us the daty 
of changinzs somewhet the direction of our fromt...Up to this 
time the forces and activities of kethodiem, for example, have 
chiefly been aligned, first to individual soul gaving, end next 
to the development of the individual Christian life. we have 
Scarcely contemplated affecting gociety in the mass. we heve 
placed peculiar erphasis, first, upon the revival, which is a 
Series of attempts to resene the unit gouls; Esecond, upon the 
class-meeting, which vreeninently is a geries of exeroiges to 


T. TIadden, Tools and the ian, 1893:1,2,6,10,18. 
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develop the personal Christian life. NVNearly all our preachin 
and prayers regolve them:upon the individual center. and what 1s 
true of us is also gnbstantially correct of all GChristian denom- 
inationgs. We have exerecigses and books 'ad infinitum' for the de- 
velopment of the individual; it is only quite reedntly that we 
are beginning to think much of the duty of the GChureh to the 
State my DELIE(E « of Chrigtian citizenghip ard the moral regpon- 
sibility of the ballot.” (1), 


The ehureh finally began to congsider gocial galvetion 
as Important as individual gsalvation. One of the ablegt writers 
of kethodiesm tried to explain the relation between individual and 


soocial galvation. 


T3hall we 88ve Society throagh the individual, or the 
individual throngh gociety? Individual galvation we all under- 
stand. Does gocial galvation mean anything? and if 80, then what? 
+»«-oIf? Society is to be gaved by the g8aving of individuals, then 
all we have to do is to gsave them and be done with it. Bit if it 
is to be saved by saved individuals, then having gaved them it 
Still remains to get Them about gaving society.. . The individual 
is alwayg more than an individual, that is, he is in vital and 
inseparable ilentity with the society of which he is a member... 
Society is more than & numerical gum of individuals, as a cathed- 
ral is 8omething more than the stones of which Iit is nade.. . The 
individugl and gociety act and react end react mutually; Neither 
is complete apart from the other. .What must gociety do to be gav- 
ed? Clearly the conversion of the individual concerned does not : 
meet the ease nnless under the impoesible gunppogsition that all 
individuals concerned are to be converted at onae., UNVhe enactment 
and enforcement of adequate laws azainst ungsanitary factories 
excegsive hours, eonhild labor, edulterated foods, rebeting, and 
gorrupt practices in politiaes, would do more in snch ingstances 
for the salvation of the social order than would the conversion 
of = few individuals here and there, and wonld afford another 


plain view of what the principle of gocial galvation means in ac- 
taal practice.” (2) 

After the smoke of battle had cleared away, the gtrug- 
gle between the e xtrene individualists and thoge with the gocial 
conception of galvation 20Me took the half-way ground of compro- 


mise and an effort to reconoile the two points of view. — 


"TTnaividualien and fsocialiem are war cries of extremistes. 


T. T.T;Ts0n, Teth,Reve83:10,11, Jane 1901. 
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The truth lies between them... There is no 8ocilety without an in- 
aividual, and no individual without, gs colety. The two wores pre- 
gent different agpects of one whole, aotual and ideal...T1t is the 
welfare of individuales and of gociety, and not of either one 
aloneat the exrense of the other....Socigaliem protegts and geeks 
to reform in the interest of the least furtunate classes of In- 
daividuals., Its grievance is not that human eociety is this or 
that, but that the pregent order oppresses gome pereons, Very 
numerons, indeed, but etill individual pergons; and on the other 
hand what defenders of the exigting order 'i&h to pregerve is the 
entire and urmatilated individual in his largeet effecienoy as a 
s8ervant of 80ciety-» Vhe controversy is baged on & migandoratenging.. 


Others OE Ss a 8inilar ecompromise. 


"I!I'y thesis\ is that the pregent gtruggle between indi- 


vidualsts end collectivigsete is not to be eettled by a vietory for 
elther, but only by a Tusion of the trath in one with that of 
the other, and thet the tendency to gocilalize men mugt be accomp- 
anied by a 8nccecsful effort to individualize them." (2) 


Another important factor in the development of the 
gooial conception of religion was the digsgGovery and reinterpre- 
tation of the social teachings of the tible., HFthe need of a new 
theology to meet the new needs ecaused men to turn to the Serip- 
tares, (as they have &0 frequently done in various periods of 
history), to 8ee whether they might not find gomething as & basis 
for their degsired theology». Centuries before the individualists 
had turned to the Bible, particularly to vJesus and Paul, and 
found abundent material upon which to build an individuelistie. 
theology. How when men 'gaw the need of a 8ocial theoloey they 
turned onee more to the gSeriptures to gee whether they eould find 
gome gocial teachings - and they were not digsappointed. 

The 014 Tegtament furnished ample proof that the in- 
daividual was Subordinate to the group; that religion was « nation- 


al concern; that vehoveh was the wod of tsrael as a group. The 


T. zditoriel, Doth. Reve 78:617, wvuly 1896 
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welfare of the group was of primary importance, not the welfare 


of the individual. L1If one or the other had to be eacrificed, it. 
was always that of the individaal rather then that of the groun. 
Farthermore, it was found that the prophets were pri- 

marily 8ocial reformers, ren who gaw the evils and injustices of 
their day and who eried ont against them in whatever form they 
appeared. Dean Hodges 8ays that if Lleiah had been in view York, 

he *would have been heart and gonl of a great ontepoken, rad- 
ical, independent, righteous newgspeper. Aamosg and Hogsea would have 
pat themselves in peril of the polloee by inflamatory gpeeches on 
the gtreet corners and in the parks". (1) another has pointed out 
that the prophets were not prinarily gootheayers, not foretellers 
bat forthtellers of the eternal verities. They stood before the 
eorrupt monarehs of their time end demanded reforms in line with 
justioce and righteousness, and in the name of the Almizhty".(2) 
The pregent editor of the wethodist fteview points out that the pro- 
-» phets condemned Luxury; they opposed all monopoly of the means of 
aubsistence, and other forms of economic oypress1lon of the rich; 
they were not only preachers of righteougsness byt practical poli- 
ticians and sociea]l reforwers; they attempted to enforce social 
righteoueness by religious sanetion, end they emphasized the need 
and predicted the triumph of gocial righteousness."(3) 
et vaurning to the vew TVegtament men found two eonceptions 
which really formed the heart of the gocial teachings of vegsus. 
rhe first of these was the digcovery of vesus cormendment to 
love our neixzhbor as oursel?f, which he placed on an equal basis 


with the cormandment to love wod with all the heart. 


I. JeWokiggruder,leth. rev. 80:774,vept. 1898 
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Tvery genuine UChristian recognizes the fact that the law *thon 
Szhalt love thy neighbor as thyself', is the complement and inter- 
preter of the other law, ' thon ghalt love the Lord thy God with 
with all thy heart'. wotwithetending this, 80 meny profesged 
Uhrigstians are estriving to observe the £econd law, while ignoring 
the Tirst, that the newer efforts to 5k rYeco2znition to the hum- 
an 8ide of this dual law are characterized as goocilal Christianity.. 
Rev. yogseph rarker is reported to heave 8aid recently in oriticisz- 
ing London #abor demonstrations, 'when & man loves God he will 800n 
Learn to love his brethern', a doctrine which perhaps everyone 
has heard preadhee at one time or nothere. 4t is one of those 
pious expregsions which are uged to conceal one's own ignorance or 
negligence of zocoial duties. There is no uncertainty about its 
direct contradiction of the biblical teaching, 'te that loveth 
_ not his brother mom he heath geen, how can he love wod whom he hath 
not geent'ir" (I yohn 4:20) (14) 5 


the daiscovery of Uhrist's gecond commandment has form- 
ed the basis for the modern doetrine of the brotherhood of man. 


he gogpel is social as well as individualistico... 
The gocial messa2e appears in uis doctrine of the EKindgom, In the 
s8ymbolism of the parables, in the Lord's Preyer, the Golden Rule, 
and in the Sermon on the Mount, which is-full of human relations 
and duties. The negsage may be gurmed ap in the familiar phrase, 
''The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man'...Thon 8halt 
Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy sonl, 
and with ell thy mind. Thisis the firest and great cormandment . 
And the second is like unto it, Thou halt love Thy neighbor as 
thys8elf. On these two cormandments hang all the law and the yro- 
phets'. In the firet eteatement is found the gogspel of the Iindivid- 
nal, in the 8econd the 80ci-nl gognel, an@T by Christ's owmn wrds 
they are Joined forever... The exclugsive emphagis of either of 
these parts of Christ's megssage receults in comparative failure... 
Por the first three centuries the :tharech presged both sides of 
Ghrist's mesesage end the reenlt was the Christian conquest of the 
Roman Empire. The induetrial conditions were favorable for t he re- 
ception of the doctrine of brotherhood... For two or three centuries 
2 pure universal brotherhood was taught, but with the political 
Succegs of the empire under Vonstantine the doctrine of brotherhood 
began to be limited. It then became a church rather than a Christian 
brotherhood. . . The digpneition in our day to return to the ori 8428” 
view is one of the most helpful etements in our wodern life." (2) 


The 8econd irportent digscovery in the gearch of the 
Bible was Jegus' eoneeption of the Kingdom of God as econgtituting 
8 reorganized 'end thoroughly Ghristianized gociety here on this. 


—»> 


earth. This turned the thouzhts of men away from axceticigm and 


IT. Charles Zueblin, Meth.Reve 79:51, Yan. 1897. 
2. G.E. Barnes, leth. Rev. 94:56-79,vJan. 1912. 
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and an excegsive contemplation of the joy of a fnture world, and 
made men cons1ider t he reconstruaction of goclety here and now in 


this world in order to fulfil the plan and the purpose of Uhrist. 


"Need there is of emphasizins the thonght that it is not 
by withdrawing from the world or differing wth it in any outward 
gense that we are to conquer it, bat by living in the world... We 
are not to run away from the world for fear © getting contaminat- 
ed with it... Separ-tion from the world after the hero faghion, and 
not after t he hermit faghion is demanded. There mnet be faith 
vigorous enongh to overcome the world, not by bearing = retreat 
before it, but by advancing upon 1%." "(L) 


The interpretetion that was now given to this concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God being on earth reeulted in a reaction 
against the former "other-worldliness". len became more coneerned 
with this life than the next, On every £side are now voices demand- 
ing that the ehurch "must think legs of galvation for gselfish ends 


in the next llfe, and more of galvation and brotherly love and 


800isl regponesi bility in this life." (2) 


"It is a mournful fact that for mneny centaries Chris- 
tian thought has been weizhted with the false conception that salva- 
tion however 8ecured, prineipslly means a final fortunate escape 
from a world that is 'mhoLly evil. Salvation has been largely con- 
ceived of as a safe way by which the EIT ANN mizht Iinsure hin- 
se1f 2gainst the toratres of damnation. 4&4 paralyzing reegeult of 
this view has been that in pohular thonght galvation iitself has 
largely been a final safe passport to heaven from a world in whieh 1 
it is not safe for a Christian to live. The rotor is that the 
world itself is = pert of the territory of a divine redemption... 
The world is no sinking hip from the wreckage of which a few here 


.--and there mey fortunately escapes. The Christlan who econgsecratedly 


tolbs and battles to transform this world into as realm of righteons- 
ness may not only feel gure of his own g8alvation, but he is engaged 

in an endeavor from which he must reallze his own mogt ztalwart de- 

velopment... .In the kingdom conception the ideal Christian life magt 

be 8 life snpremely devoted to the gervice of men”. (3) 


<0. .: 


T. EditoriaT, Heth. Rev. 77: 124,25, %an.1895 ; 
Bo Ro 7.F®lewelling, ieth. Rev e« 85: 774 ,Sept , 1905, * 
3. George P. liains, weth. Rev. LOZ: 246, 47, *arel919. 
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Having noticed gomething of the changing emphasis of 


religion during the latter part of the nineteenth end early part 
of the twentieth century, let nos now coneider briefly ome of the 
regults of this new and broader eonception of religion. 

One of the firet reeults of this broader conception 
of religion was the necegsity for the preachas broadening the gc0pe 
of their interests and gtudy., If the preachers were to deal with 
modern 80cial problems they must 8study them as well as theology. 
Ely was one of the firest men who insisted that preachers fhonld 
study gocial and economic problems alone with theology in their 


Seminoriess. 


"I 8hould gay that half of the time of a theological 
student 8hould be devoted to gocial fcience, and theological fem- 
inaries Should be the chief intellectual centers for sociology.. 
The errors and tronbles of the Christian Chureh in the paet find 
their ehilef explanation in the exaltation of theology and the ne- 
gZleot of 800il0lopy. " (1) 


The necegssity of the preacher lepadening the £cope of 
his interests is als0 voiced by one of Waghinegton Gladden's dis- 
ociples. 


*Jegsns preached both eides of the g08pel. He dwelt 
often on the gecenes of the. final judeament, on man's snpernatural 
birth, on the divine fatherhood, and on the heevenward outlook of 
man's life. NVN,ne the legs did he preach against the Pharigee, the 
hypoerit=-, the bigot, the extortioner, and the man without merey 
or love, and he did this 80 cogently that that it at last cogst hin 
his life. No minister can by any possLibllity preach more of poli- 
ties, ugsing that word in its begst sense, than did Jegus. Ute was 8& 
preacher of righteoneness, with the moet directly pergonal amd prac- 
tioal bearings, and avplications in his discourse, that we can econ- 
ceive. Hed he lived in our day, he would be at the very forefront 
of the reforms in respect of labor, temperance, ecivie rizhteousness, 
and the like, eirvly because all he said regarding his yYather was 

with the degsien of effecting the brogherhood of man. away then 


with the idea that a minister is preaching the gogspel only when he 


dwells on the di vine side of religton. Tthe human is the practically 


T. ETy, SooisTl aspects of Christiaenity, 17:86, 
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important g8ide of relizion. The other side is its sanction and 
basis; but he is a coward who takes refuge in a declaration of nm 
mere abstract prinoiples, and chung to warn men of sin, and rizht- 
eongsness, and judgment. Let ministers preach a whole 208pel. (1) 


The iznoramnee of preachers concerning fsocial and Iin- 
dustrial problems has been a $8ec0uree of great embaragement to the 
ahurech, end themore progressive Leaders have econstantly etrived 


to get preachers to gstudy these things as well as theolozy. 


"The Christian pagtor of today then ghould first get 
a clear knowledze of gociological conditions. the facts are be- 
Lng ageerteined by the Yariong agencies which are > gp (> in gocial 
terment; they are being tabulated and are open for the ingpee- 
tion of all. the mninister 8h 001d not be ignorant of. these things; 
he should know the world in which: he lives end the people emong 
whom he works. This ehould egpecially be the cage with the young 


minister."” (2) 


The demand has been more and more that the preacher 


give attention to various gocial problems in his germonss. 


The minister's library mugt have as fall an equip- 
ment of g8ociological volmes as of. theological. TI do not mean to 
contend that he &hould become a dry-as-dast eecilentifie profegs0r. 


He can leave, Pape the gecience of gociology to others while 
he draws out the actual dnties which arise from the Ggongeluslons 


of the scilentigs. Leither need he congtantly pregent these themes. 
the zreat bulk of his preaching, no doubt, must be direeted to the 
Spiritual needs of man. Vongr-gations tire of the conetant dis- 
oussLion of 'problenst. Vthey become heart-weary and degire gome- 
4 9 e IF, and helpful for the inner life. ldevertheless, the 
ocGcagsionel germon along Sogilological Lines is mads imperative by 
the demands of our day." (3) 


There has been en increasing eonmvietion by the ehurech 
that it mugt become acouainted with modern go0cizal problems. at 


the clogse of a recent erticle by earry #. Ward in which he forefully 


pleads that the church become more interegted in modern go0cial pro- 


TI. T.T.Jackson, Keth. Rev. 296, far. 1900 
2, The Itineremnts Club voluun, 4eth. Rev. 92:475,kay L910 


'3, Levi Gilbert, *eth. Reve 90:427,kay 1908. 
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blems, the editor makes this comment; 


"The kethodist preacher in dealing with gocial qaes- 
tions Should be ecantious in three particulars: (1) He mugt be 
Scrupulously accurate in gtatements of facts, avoiding the grogs 
perversion end misinterpretations of the propogantietes; (2)He 
Should gain 8 working knowledge of gociology.,. The course of: Study 
provides a text-book end adds for collateral reading & vanlueble 
work, "The Church and eogcisl Reconstruction'!, which not only the 
andergraduates byt all our ministers Should om and read; (3) The 

reacher ghould ground himeelf thoroughly in the rellegions and 
eriptural basis for a new social order. Vthose who regent germons 
on earrent industris I problems wonld have to keen silence 8s to 
an honest exposition of the prophet amos, the Lord's Preyer, or 
the” Sermon on the wdount...tntire sanctification means the congse- 
oration of all life, the goetal order as well as the individual 
life. So g&hall the Kinzdom come." (1) 


A 8econd important regult of this new and broader 
conception of religion was the widening of the interests and act- 
ivities of many of the churches by the growth of what was called 
"the open” or "institutional church". The demand increased for 
the church, egspecially in the £lums, to provide 8 better environ- 


ment as & prerequisite to the development of the fullest LIire., 


"this wrk of creating wholegome environments, and eg- 
pecially in the great cities, is in my judgement, one of the great- 
egst to which the churoh is now called» HFirst destroy the eLum, 
then convert the people who are in it». UDvont agk men to be men and 
egpecially to be vhristien men, and then expect them to bring 
forth the fruits of rizhteous living, who are living under con- 
aitions, both physical end morsl, 0 fer below where th þ should 
live that if a man were to treat his horse in the game way he | 
would be progecuted for cruelty to animals. the city, as well as 
the 'world must be the subject of redemption'.” (2) 


The term "institutional ohuroh" was firet uged by 
Pres. Tucker of Dartmouth Gollege, which he applied to Berkley 
Temple, a vVongregational Church at bogston, iassachugettes, the 
first institutional ghurch in america, beginning its institution- 
al activities in 1888. 


T | 
Tc. George bITiotte. leth. tev. 104:695, vept. 1921. 
Zo Jo Þo Chafee, keth. Rev. 38: OT, Janes 1906. 


The wrk of the inestituticonal ahurch has been degecrib- 


ed as bllows: 


"The institutional church does whatever is most needed 

in the locality where it is placed...The ins:itatilonal chureh 

may be gaid to be the church performing for portions of the com- 
manity the funotions not performed for them by the home, and 800- 
iety at large. In conmunities of homes the institutional echureoh 
has little place. In communities of tenements it mw ovides clubs- 
social, edugaetional literary, end gymnagtic. among the very poor it 
rovodes charities; in cormunities engaged largely in mennal labor, 
aths and Tecreation; in boarding house distriets, educational 
cGlaggsegs. A41n © thoroughl mixed population the ingtitutional chureh 
works by every method.” (1) 


The aotivities of the institutional echuroh were 800n en- 
larged to include everything that was needed by the community which 
was not provided for them in any other way. Tthege included gym- 
nasilums, billizard tables, bathe, entertainmments, dramatic elubs, 
Sewing classes, cooking &school, nicht gchools, manual training, 


reading rooms, loan library, mediacl aid, s icak and death benefits, 


Loan as80ciations, etc. 


The gocilal interests of the pagtor of an inetitutional 


church are degeribed by lr. iippy, who Tor many years was pagtor 


of one of the leading lethodist ingtitutional ehurches in The 


eonntry, gpworth wemorial uhureh, Uleveland, Ohio. 


"4 pagtor who desires to gocialize his church ghould 
begin by eiving himself to the poor, to the aged who are in gstraight- 
ened eircumstances, to widows and aegerted women who are strugzeling 
to hold their children together, to the unemployed, to helping 
young people desiring education, and to the vietims of accidents 
and 8ickness. No vpastor is ready to lead a church into as larger 
Social program until he has proven to his people end the people of 
his neighborhood, by snach gervice, that he knows what to do, and 
that he is actusted by eompassion and not by motives that are pri- 


mwarily ambitious and intelleotual. He £shonld algo familiarize him) 


I. Josiah NEXONG, article on 1institutional Church in bliss, op.cit. 
Do 629. 


801f with the 8ooial movement in hiscormunity, and identify him- 
Self with it, 80 far as that is pogsible, in order that he may in- 
telligently direct the forces of his church when they are brought 
to bear upon these larger interests.” (1) 


* Before the cloge of the century there were hfindreds of 
eharches in the United States carrying on 8ome ingtitutional ac- 
tivities. 1n New York city alone there were in 1900 out of 488 
Yrotestant churohes, 112 earrying on direct ingstitutional activi- 
ties of some character. (2) 

It was not long however until the ingstitutional fea- 
tares of the echarech were eagerly 8eized upon by meny mninigsters 
Qs lever bait with which to entice men to ehureh in order to get 
a ohanee to convert them. uathe ingtitational features were ucfed by 
them as a mere means to an end, namely, individual galvation. and 
fot this reagon, principally, the ingtitutional church goon lost 
the popularity with the ma sg05s which it had at first enjoyed. 

vat daring the early pert of the twentfjeth century 
certain ministers proclaimed the belief that the institutional 
features were &a good thing incand of themselves and that they did 
not contemplate using them as side lines in order to inecrease the 
ehareh membership. and with this broader conception there gprung 
ap the "community ehureh". Since then there has been a gtcady. 


zrowth of the funetion of the ehureoh in the econnunity. wany of 


+the modern community ehurches however, have broadened not only the - 


S20pe of the activities of the church but even its very nature 
and reletion to T-ligion itself. vupinions do not agree by any 


means as to what a eo:manity church is or 8hould be, but yohn 


Haynes adlmnes, pastor of the Cormunity Church of New tork says that 


Tt. Tippy, VUrganization of a church for Sooigl Vinietry, in 
Social Vinistry, edited by farry F. Ward, 255,054. 
2, Bliss, o0p.cit. 631. 
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the distinotive characteristics of The community ehureh are as 


follows: 


TThe ecormunity ehureh is an ingstitution of religion 
aedicated to the gervice of humanity. It is distinective from other 
ehaurches as follows: 

L. =t gsnbaetitutes for loyalty to the g8ingle denomina- 
tion, loyalty to the eocial group. it's first affiliation is not 
with any denomination, but with the cormunity as a whole. 

2. It gnbetitutes for a private groump of pergons held 
together by common theological beliefs or viewpoints, the public 
gZronp os citizens held tozether by econmon £ocial intereets. TIt 
excludes none. but welcomes all, regardless of gect, clacs, nation, 

Or race, on ®& basis of aitizenehip identical with that of eoitizen- 
ghip in the eormur ity « 

3. It sabstitutes for restriotions &f areed, ritual, or 
ecclesiastical organization, the free epirit. T4 relepatees 11 
matters of theoloovy »naA wrehip were they belony - Ho the mrmfett- 
ered thought and gonvietion of t he individual. 

4, It g8ubstitates for the individual the gocial groap 
28 an object of galvation. It interprets relizion in terms of goo- 
ial reconstruetion, and dedicates its members to the fulfillment 
of gocial idealinm. 

De. + gabstitutes for Christianity as a religion of 
gpecial revelation the idea of univercal religion. It regards the 
rezigious instinoet as inherent in humen nature, and all religions 
as contributions to the fulfillment of man's hizher 1ife. 


6. It g8ubestitutes for the theistia, the' humaenistic point 


of view; ;for absorption in the next world, dedication to 8s better 
1ife in this world; for the church as a |sacred institution, the 
ideal of 1lpregent Sooi o as falfilling the Eingzdom of. God - the 
commonwealth of Man." 


A third regsnult of the new and broader conception of 
rellgion was the growth of the Y.ll.0-E. throuzhoat the country. 
&1t hou zh this was first orgaiized in tngland in 1844 and in Amer. 
ioca in 1854, it did not make: rapid strides until the last two 
decades of the nineteenth centonry. From the first the "Y” has 
put "body, mind, and egpirit” on an equal basis, eongsidering all 
three of equal importance, and aegiring to furnish opportunity for 
the gronth of all three of Ttheese phages of life. 

| The attitude of the church was at first quite hostile 


I. Bohn Haynes HKdnes, New Churches for 014,538,9. 
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to the Y.M.G.Ai., but in more recent years it has been moet cordial. 


TThere are tthose who &8ay. that theee great movements 

- and all &uch, born of the eo irit of the gogpel, and working for 
the extension of the kingdom of "righteougnegs, peace, and Joy in 
the 'holy gririt”, thegee movements arigins from the teachings of 
Christ and fundementally in harmony with his epirit and purpose, 
ought to be part and paredl of the chnroh, and that the churoh, 

as gnch, ought to take her rightful place of leaderehip in all 
movements for the abolition of every form of unrichteouesneges. On 
the other hand, there are those: who 88y these are legitimate off- 
ghoots from the chureh. They eon1d not be both, nor HETUR. Tng 
continue, without the ehuroche The church furnighes the ingspiration 
for these all, as for the Y.li.C.S. the W.0C.T.U., etc. It evidences 
great vitality and tremendons regources to be able to gend ont 
army after army to meet the enemy from all anarters. S380 all theese 


- od making for rizhtoueness, rooted in and nourished by the 
achuroh, are bearing abundant fruit £1t for the Eingdom. Let the 
Church continue to be the prolific mother of movements and methods 


Tertile in expediency, abundant in woe | Let the church be like 
the gun throwing off egmaller bodies to go their rounds of gerviece." 


(1) 
At pregent the attitude of cooperation between Tt he 


Church and all organigsations helping to make this a better world 


is predoninants. 


The church has no need to envy Tthose onteide her pale 
who want to meke men better... The echurot of. thrist or her minigters 


cannot be diepleased with thoge who under other names end other 
forms, and even forgetting the obligations that they have to Christ, 


do the work which Christ and his Church want to be done. 4 cordial 
harmony then x that wuald do 2004 is one of The great needs 
of this age." (2 


&A fourth regult of the new and broader econeeption of 
religion was the development of the "cial settlement" movement . 

Arnold Toynbee, deeply interetted in the working peo- 
ple , went to Whitechapel, East London, and lived there, devoting 
himself to the improvement of the condition of the poor, and tak- 
ing part in the public end religions meetings of the community. 


Te. TanieT Dorchester, *eth. Rev. 94:459,60, kay 1912. 
2+ The Itinerant Club Golumn, Meth. Rev. 92:476, %ay 1910 
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From the inespiration of his example aros8e Toynbee tall, founded 


in 1384, two years after his death, the first gaoial 8ettlement 
in the wrld, The work of the late Canon Barnett is well known 


tor its connection with tynbee Hall. 


The Neizhborhood Guild was fonurded in New York by Dr. 
Stanton Volt, in 1867, and in 1889 vane Addems founded Hull Hongee, 
Chicago, which according to Canon Barnett hag been*the moet 8no- 
cogegsful gettlement in the world". The general purpose of all the 
s0cial gettlements are substantially the game as thet of Hall 


House, which Lies addams has formulated as follows: 


The Settlement movement is only the manifeetation of 
that wide humanttarioen movement which throughout Christendom, but 
ypreeminently in england, isenldeavoring to embody iteel?f not in 
a 8ect but in a society itself. certain it is that espiritaal force 
is Tound in the settlenent movement, and it is also true thet 
this force mugt be evoked and must be called into play before the 
Success of any settlement is agsnred. There must be the over- 
magterings belief that all that is noblest in life is eomron to 


men as men in order to accentuate the likeness and ignore the difi- 


Ternaes which are found an6ng the people the settlement congstaently 
beings into Juxtapositione t aims in © meazure to lead whatever 
of 8ocial life its nei-zhborhood ray afford, to focus endeilve form 
to that 1ife, to bring to bear upon it the results of cultivetion 
and treining; but it receives in exchange for bhe music of Igolated 


voices the yolume and gstrength of the chorus. The gettlement, then 
is an exvyerinental effort to e1d in the sslvation of the gocial 

and industir:l problems. mhich are engendered by the modern ecom- 
binations of life in © great oity- It ingiegts that Ttheee vrobleme 
are not confined to any portion of a city. .1t is an effort to re- 


lieve, of the gene time, the overeceumulation at one end of gociety, 


and the destitution -t the other, but it a ezsnmes thet this over- 


acoumuletion and deetitution is most gorely felt in things that 
pertein to gocial end educational advanteres.”" (1) 


The gocie l 8ettlements are ugually located in the mogt 
condested diestriats of the cities where they can farnish that whieh 
is not furnished by any other agency in the community, wmether is 
be recreation, educationel clageses, Triendly vieiting, or other 


things. There are 8+ the yregent tire more than two hundred 8ooial 


IT: Tane Addams, Es82ys on Philanthropy and Social Progress , 19-30, 
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gettlements goattered thtoughout the United States. Ne 
ClLogely agcociated with the goocial egettlement novenend: 
was the playgroung movement which b-gan with the 8and gardens in 
berlin in 1885 and which oame to BbBogton in 1886, makine little 
progregs however until 1398 when it was revived in wew York City 


and then rapidly goread throughout the United States. 


A fifth result of the broader eonceptiion of religion 
was the organization and work of the Salvation army which mas 


organized by general Booth in 1878. 

One writer etates that the original epirit of weege- 
leyanign is today embodied in the forward movement of Hugh Price 
Hughes and the goclal wrk of the galvation 4rny... The Salvation 
army gtands today where the wegleyans did & century or more ago, 
and ie doing the work which the latter would be doing had They 


been true to their traditions". (1) The social work of the Seslva- 


tion army is degscribed by Cormander iigs Booth as follows: 


"Our Social wrk..is compogsed of TtThoge branches whose 
principal duty is not mainly the condugeting of religions gervieces 
and engeging in etrictly eniritual minigtretions - dealing with the 
S0Ul of man in eontradistinetion to his body. While Thus etating 
I mugt be Jjust as insistent in placing the two egide by side. In 
fact, the twain are 80 indissolubly wedded tThat' they eannot be 
Separated. Our gocial work 8Sprang from the fact that a man's soul 
cG0a1ld not be well reached and benefited while his body was suffer- 
ing or his naterial ecirecumstences were Ench as to Mreolnde the blees- 
in? received from begoming permanent ...The social leans eg-inst the. 
spIritual, and the epiritual supports the gocial, one egainst the 
other. To tenparate them would mean the collanse of the whole... The 
g8ocial without the egpiritual would be as an engine without gteam, 
and the gpiritual without the gocial would be to neglect that part 
of the whole duty of men that teaches ns 'to deal bread to the hnon- 
2Ty', 88. well as to keey'ungpotted from the world'., thus we believe 
cod meant the combination to be, forming the only perfect gucces ful 
federation that eomprises the brotherhood of man... (We are) finding 
work for the unemployed, persuading the would-be-suicide to make a ne 


new trial of life, giving the ex-conviet an CPPEIIALSL to redeem the 
time that 'the locGusts have eaten' restoring lostk ideals to The fal- 


1 14s 


Len girl, endeavoring to raeise the orphan to &s proper Christian 
o1itizenship, paying rent for thoge in danger of evietion, providing 
S mmMer camps Tor &lum dwellers, and Uhristmnan dinners for the hun- 
26 4 


any realize today that the Salvation army in nanly 4o- 
ins what Wesley did and they regret that kiethodiem has practically 


dropped »1ll of her former intereet in nractical s00inl wri. 


"General Booth. . . bezen to eare for the bodies, honges, 


minds, families, and all the other interests of men. te gtruck 
boldly out for the redemption of the whole man, not only from gin 
but from all its yregent, as well as its future, congsenuencess 
He began to fight dirt and debt, as well as drink and other do- 
ings of the devil... The sooner liethodiem imitates the g8coilalistic 


ieparture of the Salvation "Pay 4 at leagst in the CANSEIFARS pr in- 
O 


oiples, the eooner all we be found in the old raths. Had kleth- 


odigm lived up to her hizh ealling end privileges and never have 
narrowed down to alnost exalugively evangelistic end family chureoh 
work There wald have been no need of the Yell.C-A., nor of any of 
the fratorm ] orders end mutual benefit societies...T1t is no 


enough to ret him converted, his environment'must also be changed. 
His. work only begins when he has repented and believed to the gev- 


ing of his soul. nis body, his s0cial nature, and his home must 
also be benefited.” (1) 


As the result of this new and broader eoneeption of 
rYeli-ion we 8ee the growth of several siznificant movements, inalud- 
ing the institutional church, the community church, The Yell. G:A., 
the gocial gettlements, the Salvation army,- all of which have 


zrom out of the new social conception of religions. 


thus we have 8een gomethins of the changing emphasis of 
the church dwring the letter part of the nineteenth end early twentieth 
century. the Gootrine of a literal hell of fire end brimstone was 
gradually given up and relegated to the background of men's minds; 
_ the necessity for convulsive emotional accompaniments of conversion 
mas abandoned; the conception of rellgion was greatly broadened by 
brearting down the old aistinetion between the eacred and the g8ecular 


end thereby allowing polltices, bugsiness, end the physioal weltare 


Tc. i. f. Teredith, Heth. Rev. 83:439, kay 1901. 
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of men to be bronz2ht within the 8cope of religious consideration; 


the eoneeption of sin was broadened to inaclude the evile - the sceial 


sins of 8ociety, which becare of egual importence with individual 
sins; and the coneeption of galvation was broadened by the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of social salvation as guvnlementary to the old 


dootrine of individual galvation. 


NY 
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Chapter ©. 
1HE CHURCH AND THE LABOR PROBIEV. 


There was no labor yroblem,in the modern eense, until 


the nineteenth eentury. At that time the ethics of bauginess, the 


relation between employer and employee, underwant a tremendous change. 


One cause was the indnstrial tevolution and the introduction of the 
factory Systeme Crevious to this the magter and ayyrentice of a 
trade worked together and there was a Teelineg of apnorxomate equal- 
lty in their eomradegship. But with the introdgetion of machinery, 
of large factories, of managers, gwperintendents, formen, of Joint 
Stook companies and abgentee owmnershin, the hiring of *"hande"® and 
their degsignation by numbers instead of names, the workmen lost his 
gooleal egtatus, there was = Separetion between erployer and employee, 
a growth of the class epirit, and a logs of viewnoint by each class 
oT The other. where was also & growing inennality in the digtribu- 
tion of weelth. Vagt fortunes began to be made by the capitalist 
who owned the. tools of cetieh tos whites the workers felt were doe 


to the exploitation of themselves, their wives. and ehildren, ell of 


whom were foreoed to work in order to make a eombined wage berely guf- 


ficient to satisfy their needs» «hen the uncertainty of employment, 
periodical unennloyment, exhaustion of gcanty sovings, poverty, in- 
tensified.a feeling of being treated unjustly which stinulated gooiesl 
anrest 

at the game time touggenn and the encyclopedists were 


proclairing the natural equality of men, the thirst for "Iiberty: 


equality, fraternity" became greater, and the extension of education 
7 
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among the mag8es created new wants demanding gatisfaction. wen 
were not content with former conditions; thay strove to wprove 
them | 

In en effort to better t heir wazes and hours the workers 
legerned that their most effective wonnon was the strike. after about 
1853, 8trikes in the United States became frequent, . one of the rmost 
bitter ones of this early neriod being that of the *faotory hande 
in ratterson, New vergsey, who in 1835 demanded that their hours be 
reduced from thirteen and one half to eleven hours a day, but who 
went baok to work on a twelve hour basis". (I) rhe first s8trike for 
ten hours was by the -vogston naougse wverpenters in 1825, but they were 
defeated then and arain five years latere (2) an investigation at 
that time of working hours 1s aegcribed es follows: 

iche day's work at Lowell HKass. varies from 11 hoars and 
24 ninutes in December and vanuery to 18 hours and 51 minutes in 
april, the average for The year bo1ng 12 hours and 31 ninutes per 
A827 , or about 73 1/2 hours per week. In meny, and apts the mayjor- 

ty of the Kiddle and Sonthern States , the averare was even hizhep, 


being about 133/4 hours ner dey or 82 1/2 hours per meek in gnmer 
2nd ebout 75 L/2 hours per week throughout the year." (3) 


; During the firest half of the nineteenth eentury the 
workers struggled and emer for the ten hour day; It was not until 
the the "elehties" thet the #ight Hour klovement began. 

During the fqrst three quarters of the eighteenth eentury 
the chureh took no interest whatever in the labor problemy- it was 
{znored as being *'secular" or "worldly". But the eromnth of what is 
eormonly called the gocial EPLPLT” was due principally to the growth 


of the labor problem, whien necessitavted a Teconetruaction in theo- 


logy. Three men led this effort to broaden roligion 80 that it 


I. Cormons, ETstory of Labor in the U.S.;1: 384 
2, Cormons, n * v 1.3: 303 
9. Cormons, j * v WY ” L*LITB 
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18 
might embrace the labor problem, wa&hington Gladden and Josiah 
Strong, Congregational minieters, -nd Ely en Epigscopel layman and 


economist. 


Gleadden insisted thet labor problems were moral problems. 


The Christian who does not feel the need of trying to 
do good in this way, who does not 8ee the jo depen of br nging 
the truth of. the New Tegtament to bear directly upon the matters now 
in dispute between labor and capital, is one with whom I do not care 
to argne. Now that slavery is ont of the way, the queetions that 
concern the welfare of our free laborers are coming forward, and no 
intellizent man needs to be admonished of their urgency. They are not 


only qanestions of economy, they are in « lar2e gense moral queestions; 
nay, they tonaeh the very varrow of that FSLICLEN of good-will of 
whliah Vhrist was the founder. It is plain that the pulpit maugt have 


gomethings to gay abont them. ..dugst as we cannot distinguigh matters 
of general interest from thoge that are rvrerly private becanse all 
the affairs of citizens are indirectly of general concern, S0 we ean- 
not distinzuish the moral from the merely economic, because all econ- 
omic conduct. has moral aspects." (1) 

i 


Likewise Sly insisted that Christianity should be Iin- 
terested in the labor problem and all problems affecting human wel- 


fare. 


I will now mention...some of the atbjects which it 
gseems to re ought to be taken up by the Church - all of them religions 
snab jects: -Child labor... the labor of women under conditions which 
imperil the femily...plLayzrounds end other. provision for healthful 
Tecreation in cities... .public corruption.. .a juster distribution 
of wealth...a menly contest against the deedly optimism of the day 
which eims to retard inproyvenent and to blind men to actual dangers..«. 
Tt is as traly a reli-ious work to pass 200d laws, as it is to 
Preach Sermons; ...a8 holy a work to lead ® crudade against filth 
viee, and disease in slums of eities, and to seek abolition of the 
diszraceful tanement-honuses of 4merican cities, as it is to gend 


rissilonaries to the heathen." (2) 


One of the fitzet editorials in the Vethodiest keview 


on the labor problem attacked certain business practices. 


In Varnmon's unhallowed temple, men are taurht howt © 
freme plausible theories in defense of gambling speculations, "oor- 


 T..TaAzdden, Working People & their tmployers, p+e3; Tools & the ign,s50. 
2. Ely, Social Aspects of Christianity, 1889, ppel7,059,75,77,86. 
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ners”, "truets", "combinations", pools", briberies, railway wrecking, 
betrayals of offical obligations, adulterations of food, frandulen 
manufacturing, dealings in things injurions to health and paubllie 
morals... Take for example, 2 coterile purchasing large quantities of 
wheat or coffee... for the purpose of what is called & "corner" in 
this article. Viewed a8 a s imple act of buying this may be nade to 
Look like innocence iteelf. But when 1it is geen that the action of 
the rerties who trade in the article "cornered", its apparent inno- 
cense proves to be only © rvask econoealing an intentionally orael 
gelfisn exulting in the inignuity of geeking gain by redugoing a broth- 
er man from comparative affluence to probable <1 6 eo Ee ehuronh 
of Vhrist needs to gtem as best che can the ewelling tide of inmoral 
methods of bugsiness, which is threatening Togweep homror, honesty, 
truth jJustioe, and fair G06 325 from our markets, manufecturin 
establishments, railway corporations, and buesiness exchanges." (T) 


It was likewise cls ined that economic woblems were of 


vital concern to Christianity. 


TThe financial problem. .mugt be golved as © he next 8tep 


in. the work of makins modern civilization Uhristian... Chrietiantt 
has a8 yet goarcely touched the nuestion of property. However muc 

1t ma Love modified goeilety, relilorated the condition of the poor, 

Or LiPted np individuel men, it hae not asserted its mestery of the 
wealth of its votaries, mach less the wealth of gociety In general . 
+++. ihe Ohristian 20lution of the financial problem mast include the 
wide distribution of yroperty.. .£roperty rizhts are zubordinate to 
the welfare of the gstate...Vealth is etill eubordinate to humen need. 
» -Legislation 80 Jjealously guards property giving it better potec- 


tion then is afforaged to virtue or humen life." (2) 


A Qqdedgrease in the attendance of laborers at churoh In- 
dicated ai ther *worldlineess" of the laborer or indifference of the 
ehur@he A&At first the church held the former view bpt later revers- 


ed its 


"Eplger and employee no longer worehip at the 8ame 
altare If both are Christian, as a rule they attend different chureh- 
e8, the one belonrzing to what is popularly knom 28s # "rich nan's 
ehureh" and the other to the "poor man's church", Snch geparation 
is 80 menifestly unchristien that lerge bodies of wriingmen attend- 
inz no chureh are coming to look upon the chureh as thelr enemy Tather 
than their friend. Let no one dedlude himeelf with the idea that all 


Such are foreighner and anarchists of degpicable character who hate 
the ehureh only becengee of thonsands of native americans &:4 law- 


ebiding eitizens who never tarken the doors of our _ churches. UWeny of 
them were reared in Christien homes and are themeelves nominal Chris+ 


tians. U@Fhe gend their children to the Sunday »chool and teach them 
the nrbneiples of the Chrietian faith, but 11 not humiliate themn- 
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gelves by CUT ng 8 church whioh 1is controlled by wealth, in whioh 
they are treated with condegscension, contempt, or patronage, the re- 
galt is the etrange speoctacle of large bodies of men who reverence 
the neme of Vhrist, but hate the vhrietian church. Tthe question 80 
often digonesed in relizions agcremblies of the way in which to reach 
the mnagses, and changing methods adopted to this purpose, are & prac- 
tical confegesion that the Uhuroh has drifted away from thegse magses 
and is no longer in touch with them." (1) 


A 8g8econd phage of activity by the ehureh in the labor 


problem was its eondemnation throufth. the aharach press of oertain 


alleged injugtioes in the economic order. 


"The complaints of labor against capital are not gronnd- 
legs» The acoumnlations of gigantic Tortunes by craft and onunning, by 
Trand end theft,... The ruthlegss geilzure and control of the highways 
of continental traffic, the rape of the world's mineral wealth, the 
fruits of invention and discovery mede instruments of oppregesion and 
ministers of greed, theses are indeed terrible illugtratilons of the 
power, thetyranny, and the oruelty of avarice, as well as bf? its an- 
tagoniem to Uhristianity.. . Christianity mugst forbid the obtaining. of 
excegssive prices by means of felse reports or ertificlal gcoarcity, 
as well as by false repregentations of quality and quantity. Short 
weizht, poor mzteriel, corners in the market, and artificiel panics, 
are according to the Christian etandard, forms of robbery... The pur- 
owns get somethinz Por nothing is the unchrigtian principle permeat- 

ng alike the eto:k and wheat gambling, ghoddy manufacture, a nd adul- 
teration of food." (2) 


The church press also condemned the inenuitable (not 


anegual) distribution of wealth. 


"The repid and larre ecourulation of wealth by the few 
in eny cormunity, has its countrpart in s great nuwultitude of people 
who are ye "Ion 8 living...It ray be doubtful whether a man 


employing t labor of others has the FL_es to pey 80 eagmall wages and 
to reserve to himself o large a &hare of the nroducts of lebor, as to 


accumulate his millions of dollars." (3) 
3tuaies of the extent of poverty, also began to be nade. 


"Tn New York, for years, of all who have dieg one out 
of every ten has been buried in Yotter's Yield. Ire Jacob Riis, an 
expert anthority, (4) estimates that 'twenty to thirty pereoent of our 


poputlation are always struzgling to keen the wolf from the door', 
_ hows 'that we have an army of 400,000 pergons DEEFTPING alms in 
the rvaest ten years, of whom 85% may be eafely egtinated to be egtill 
in.the eloneh,. or where they begnemped in it by the first misfortune 


T. Tagor Todd, Ich. Rev. 75:403,lay 1893 3. ieth : «168. 
$* Loth, ReVe 68;099;771, July & Sept. 1386. . eat tac: cas. 
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{dleness, death or logs of Works, The other l5% worked out of it 
aied, or moved away. (1) 


It was farther pointed out that relatively, if not ac- 


tually, the rich were growing richer and The poor PODYOTrTs 


"It is not true in an abesolute 8ense that eince the intro- 


duction of machinery the poor became poorer wile the rlioh becane 
riche.r. The laboring classes are better off today than ever before... 
The truth is that all have become richer, and the yoor man has e&har- 
ed in the general walthe. But while the laborer has not abeolutely 
become poordr he has relatively. tiches and poverty are largely rel- 
ative: terms. Ain general, to be rich is to have more than one's neigh- 
bors, and to be voor is to have legs... Tt is not, therefore, any deTfi- 
nite amount 2 HINCF in itegelf which makes a man either rich or poor 
nor yet in the narehaging power of gnch amonnt of money, but the 
amount of money which one has as comyared with tha: of other ople 
around him. Our natural wants & few, while our conventional wants 
are manye We wigsh to live as other people do; when we eannot do this 
we are poor by eomperison, end our poverty is measured by The digpro- 
Dortion between that we have an& whant others nogeegss. Hetimabd in 
this way the laboring clags8es are poorer than they were at the begin- 
ning of the century. They earn more wages, can purchase more with 
them, and in econgs8equence enjoy many ecomTorts To wmhieh they were forn- 
erly s8strangers, yet the digtTance between them end their employers 
grows wider and wider all the time." (2) 


The dangers of extreme wealth in one class and extreme 


poverty on another were proclaimed by the churoh leaders. 


"Aa Tepublioen ryovernnent mugt depend largely upon a gen- 
aral diffusion of learning nd wealth. The formulation of dominant 
olasses endangers the central idea of a republiae- equality among all-- 
and snch an equality needs to be as far as pogsible practical, as well 
as theoretic. Wealth accumulates in fewer hands, narrowed more and 
more by its own power. 4 olass ws op with which are influence, 
power, and unlinited desires; and the class which is the reverse of 
s8nch 8s Social state becomes the implement merely of the dominant plu- 
tooeracy. whatever of learning nay be nogsessed falls to the ghare of 
one &ide alone; the other does not need edneation, could not use it, 
and has no opportunity for gaining it. No republic eould thrive on- 
der 8nech eonditions.” (3) - } 


It was als0 claimed that social nnrest was partly doe To 
enormous acoumulations of wealth by s ome and extreme poverty by others. 


Tc. Frank Nasom North, keth teve-75:230, 231% warch 13953. 
2. Jacob Yodd, weth. Kev. 75:40l, 402, way 1895. 
Z., Frank GC. Haddock, Meth. nev. 69:98, vanes 1887. 
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"This chaem ,ibetween the wealthy end the poor), however artificial 
1t may geem, 1s REFS TROTESS one- of the most real and portentions 
facts in our modern lifes. t runs like an impaesible gulf between 
two widely different sociel worlds. Upon the one hand is a world 

of provileee, upon the other a world of wante Upon theone hand 

is thet wealth which in winter chelters iteelf in contly homes up- 
on the oity avenues, and which in summmer feagts its genes upon ar- 
tigtlc landecapes end frazrant breezes from tho veranda of gnburben 
palaces; upon the other hand are thewmarning and egriny masses who in 
winter huddle and gshiver in the estuffy md cheerless epartments of 
the cheap tenement house, end who in gumner writhe and ewelter ander 
the heat that emites the overerowed city. «. . However cloge the prox- 
inity geographically of theee two worlds, they are separat-d from 
each other by t he widegst gocial digetanoes." (L) 


What has been oconsidered by the ghurch & Third injue- 


tice of Lhe pregent economic order is the lack of industrial demo- 


CYAGy » 


I 


"The facilities for production are, as is charged by 
the socialists, in t e hands of the wealthy, and It Is poessLible to 
age them as a means of oppresslon and extortion. This is not only 
possible but is likely to become actuel with the unprineipled and 
the eelfish...LTt is not zood thet one man or 8 whole colags of mens. 
Should be placed at the mercy of another man or eombination of men. 
Inevitably their power will & mnetimes be uged to the further depres- 
slon of thoee who are already sadly depressed and to keeping then 
from rYising... There are multiplied instances of degeneration, want 
and gufferin?2s caugsed by indugstrial oppressLilons, and the greed, ex- 
tortion and cruelty displayed call loudly for < Cx06g:9 -16) 


Some have alaimed that laborere do not have®"rreedom of 


AS 


contract in reality. 


Laborers in great industries heve nothins to 8ay about 
the terms. of their contracts. They are enployed by the wolegale and 


in en entirely inpersonal manner. The contract is dictated by the 


enployers who are invisible and unapproachable, and the individual em- 


loyee ugnually has no liberty gave to accede to the terms, or else 
| $5 ++ his leabor-tine irrevocerably, perhaps even to gtarve. What- 
eyer freedom enters into snch a contract is all on the eide of the 
employer. The Supreme Court of the United States declares'that the 


proprietors of these establishments and their operatives do not stand 
upon an equality... 1n other words, the proprietors ley down the rules 
8nd the laborers -re practically constrained to. obey them'{ It geems 
coneclusively 8ignificant thet it is always the employer-and never the 
employee, who aypeals to this doctrine in the courts. As the Supreme 


"Goorne WM. Steele, ieth. Reve 77:759, Sept. 1895 
y? np bn P. Veins, leth. Reve 76:229,30, %are 1894. 
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Court gaid in the decision just quoted, "The argument would certainly 
come with better grace and greater cogenoy from the latter'," 1) 
\ 


This convietion of a lack of freedom of contract has 
given rise to the demand of the wrkers for colleotive bargaining, 


made pogsible throuch labor unions. 


"An important justification for the trade union is found 
in the Tact that the labor contract is not really free in the coase 
of the individual laborer. "The laborer, as compared with his em- 
ployer, is placed at' a digadvantage in the beginning by the fact that 
he is 8elling a ecommenity which is inseparable from his own person, 
and that he Iis EEDBED by his poverty to &ell in order to live. He 
mast therefore, gubmit to the terms offered by the employer. Organ- 
ization remedies This by minimizing the diisadvantages attaching to 
the vosition of the {1 dean and placing him on a footing of equality 
with his employer." [2 


The attitude of The G hureh tomard the labor union has 
been, on the whole, antagonistic, partly because etrikes have often 


eauged inconvenience or gnffering to the public, and because they 


frequently regulted in lawleessness and violence. The fact that the 
anion was primarily vorietng for the purvyose of obtaining better 
working conditions was overshadowed by oceasional violence as 8&8 by- 
yroduct of gone strikes. During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century Several strikes with attendant violences tended to agsg0ciate : 


theee two things in the minds of meny people. One of these was the 


Pullmen etrike of 1894 wich was loudly condemned by the chureh npregs. 


"Prom John logst, professional anarehisy, ap throagh all 
the veriegated ranks of gocialists to a U, S.s-nator from Kengsas, The 
R413 if not the word *'revolution' was fondled with hopeful enthus- 
{ame With sinzuler unaninity all t hege prophets of a new order, [n- 


oluding come foatherheaded labor leaders and nearly every wan with a8 


panaces for poverty, etrenuously condemned The interference of fed- 


TW YH Eatoh, TGth. Rev. 95:265, «8r. 19153. 
Be Re Os Inney, keth. RevVe. 88:90,91, J®1es 1906. 
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eral troops. *"Force', they eried, 'never gettled anything'. And 

all the while they were hoping that the force of the mob would pro- 
dnace a revolution. Such gplendid hypocrisy is dormended to the 
historian of t haege tines. He will hardly find a better proof of the 
ins2nity of rnany pergons who fancy they are feformers. t is greatly 
to be degeired that A902 Cpnann ng perg8ons who heoeve egponsed their 
"reforms" may take note of the attitude of their leaders in the pre- 
gence of pilleging and murdering mobs." (1) | 


kany people 8&till* associate unions with anarghists, as 
is illugtrated by the followings extradt from en Ex-Chancellor of 


Syracuse University.(a lethodist school). 


"Onr golitary malcontent did not melt. He 41d not even 
fall into the neltin?g pot... They have organized their discontent in 
a contented land... They =re not etrong enongh to rely upon political 
recognition... They take advantage of The Tree country they onrse, and 
a88ert their protests with bombs. 4t is no longer = 8nowflake of feeble 
gsolitery protest or of collective energy. 41t is a bomb. It is ot} we 
(2 


hs 


In 1906 the firest article appeered in the kwethodist 
Review expressing econvietion that strikes were justifiable though 


not an ideal method. 


There are general canges thet in recent years have 
precipitated etrikes, nawely, reduction of wages, to £gecure an ad- 
vance in wages, and © secure ghorter hours of labor. three-fourths 
OX tne sbrikes nave been against a reduction: in wages... T1 would nos 
say that gtrikes are right, nor would 1 gay that they are wrong. it 
Seems to me that the etrike has been a mnetnod of procedure, not an 
ideal method by any means, but nevertheless a rethod of procedure 
along which eivilization has advanced and developed.. . The workman is 
no longer gatisfied with charity, he wants and insiets that he ghall 
have = more reasonable remuneration for his toil. The time for the 
gonp kitchen in periods of industrial depressio0n .has gone by... There 
frequently gome timegwmen one must mite, and emite hard. Even vegus 
our perfect example, found at least one oceation to gmmnitee No peace- 
ful method eonld have been effectual, else he would have uged it. 
Ideal methods cannot always be evployed when dealing with uanideal 
MeNe. « « There have certainly been cages where the gtrike has proved 
the only effectual method. ..Ve are not geekingz to justify the &trike 
80 mach as to point out that 1t has been irnpossible to obtain redress 


for grievances in any other way, and this very fact may be, perhaps, 
a gufficient warrant for its justifioation." (5) 


T. Editorial, «weth. Rev. 76:790,Sept. 1894 
2, BEx-Chancellor Day, %eth. Rev. 105:352,v%an. 1920 
3. ReSoKinney, weth., Reve 86:86;95, Jane 1906. 
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though acknowledoing its imperfeaotions. 


TLoeot lawlegsesness and {nterference with non-anton men 

and obvious injuetioes of gentiient toward capital be frankly ad- 
mitted. AMevertheless, the remedy 1s not in eruching out urioniem. 
The anion must gtand or there is no help for workin2men, who' would 

otherwise perigh one by one in a helnyless individual confliot with 
the concentrated power of capital. The 8tudents of labor are able 
to tezace the ot ee bt of the workingman, throuzh the trade 
anions, in self-control and 8elf-goverrment. 4tet the formation of 
employers into their allianoes 20 on. When the two camps face each 
other-in what is menifegtly an industrial warſare as bitter and as 
degtructive as civil werfare between armies, there may nevertheless, 
be clear ground then for a better underestanding...T1t 1s an enconrag- 
ing 8ign to 8ee that, even through their warfare, the contending fore- 
e8 are learninz to regreat each other, even as 41d iankee and rebel 
become acnuailnted in the etrife of our Civil war." (L) 


126 | 
Soon other writers expregsed gympathy for untioniem | Im 
; 


One of the most gympethetie wethodiests toward unions 


, 

, 

. : 

was the late vishop woIntyre, who had been & day laborer n nd was | 
; | 


gee that the union is a biological necessity for breadwinners at 
this stage of industrisl development. When 1 earned my Tiret doller 
in 8 mill my bogs handed me the money vaturday afternoon with a pleas- 
ant wrd of human interest or kindly advigce. iy lagt employer 4 nev- 
er 8aW, nor 4id anyone 8ee him. iy galary was pughed at me in an 
envelope from a window by & hireling like mwysel? who gaid no word as 
the line of wrkmen went by. 414id not know the eorporation. it was 
all impersonal, bloodless, £oulless. 4 was hired by no one, digscharsz- 
ed by noone, end 41 had not even a nene, but was nuiber tTwenty-threee. 
s There was no heart under the ribs of the huge legal machine. Uur 
young lives want into it like fresh apples into the cider will, BaTl- 
win, nussett, Bellflower, and oblugsh, a stream of yellow profite flow- 
ed COOUIIE 4 end as one e&rovr was uzsged " another came One when be- 
wy wildered at wy firet tagk 41 could talk it over ins natural faghion 
and 20 back to my toil soothed. UL had a place for defence, even tho 
the 'gaffer*' as his title hints, has the advantage». What chance has 
Ss POOr men now if he goes a little wrong or 1s CEASTY belied or 1 
Jjezlously mis judgedy Hae is helpless and dares not risk his children's i 
bread by eny protest; as well send en uanarmed soldier against a Gat- 
ling gun as one lone workmen against a rich corporation. His gpirit 
{is broke before he can get through the jarred gates to ack for Jjugtiece. 
30 the workers had to affiliate, band together, to try to help each 
other and deal on equal terms with eombined wealth and allied omer- 


ship of the tools of the trades asking for collective bargaining, 


a union membere 
, 
1 
"4 novice in reagsoninz,. an apprentice. in experience can 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


T. Levi Gilbert, Keth. keve 90;429, ligy 1908. 


| on 
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zhorter hours, and a living wage. ..1 oan remember when men were over 
worked by the trick of setting a ewift expert to do a ehare, and for- 
oing all others on the game job to a pace with him. Oft have I 
Seen thoge naturally © little s lower straining to keep op end at lagt 
gismigsed, crughed by an unfair rules wow a proper meagure of work 
is fixed by the union and the sleve-driving abolished. the 8s trong 
are helping those who need aid. 4s not this the 8econd great eommand - 
ment?.. . Does it not quadrate with the wolden anle? is their motto not 
eloquent, 'Lach for all, ell for eacht'7-..fa1lf our race is hungry all 
the time, half the other half heated with « sense of wong when they - 
S880 a few bogged in unearned wealth, + 44” stand out in fatnes: 
while their om darlings oo pinehed and ea9d, at our from wach of the 
riches the rather nade for all his children. «he average wage in 

1210 was $450, the average product p4,,00, who | Hd the greater Share? 
why is this portion go mean! He reads of monkey dinners in city mnan- 
silons, of golden platters gt Luxurious. feaets, of doge in silken blan- 
kets, and cats lapping ereen from 8ilver cours, while he begs the gro- 
cer to trust him for potatoes and oraves from. his fellow men a change 
to toil. 41 wonder his heart does not break: wake this fregh hope of 


_— ——petter d-ys through unionisn Trom him and 41 would tremble for the eonm- 


monwealth. wo not inalt or gecorn this eauges 4% is in accord with 
Heaven's law... che direct action of a Iew desperate brothers he depre- 
cates am denounees. tie knows EBynamite is no cure Tor any Ill. 4t is 
unholy, inhuman, reactionarys He does not geek to degstroy the pre- 
sent strueture of weiety, he only agke fair he] and The onen road 

to a hizher life-- vaudge the union by Its beet, not by its worst.... 
Labor is beset with bitter eonditions. ro fling cengure is easy, and 
28latinous e888ys coneoeted from a denatured oible ere ugeless. uwahe 
chureh {shonld at any cost keen near the union, the clergy e8hould foin 
it, 8veak for it, give labor Ley gervieces with IiTt addregges and gpe- 
eilel hyunes, attend its stck beds and Tnnerals, be slow to criticize 
and ewift to gerve.” (I) c 


During the miners egtrike &f 1897, sympathy for the unions 


was Showmm by rveny wethodists in vineinnetli. 


"It is reagonable to aggume that the workinegmen of vin- 
einnati will always believe they heave friends in wr. Us. us Moore, ed- 
itor of the western uhristian -dwvocate, who presided, and Rev. dJd. VW. 
legruder end Rev. Gervase Roughton, the kethodiest preachers who gpoke 
at the publie meeting held in That eity in behelf of the coal miners 
whose families were cuffering for Tood during the gtrike of 1697. 

And they will ea1ls0 feel ag88ured that the LethodLi Episcopal Churenh 
is their friend becanuse of the fact that the ieaethodist Book Concern 
tendered the uee of its building for the reception of eupplies for 

the relief of the miners." (2) 


Lynn Harold Hough, formerly President of Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute sunmarizes the funderental principles of induetrinl 


democracy thus: 


c- 


I. Bishop Robt. LoIntyre, keth. Reve 94:224-232, war, 1912. 
2, Thompson, John Wesley as & Social Reformer ,pe 109. 
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"Tho fundamental principle of induetrial democracy 1s 
the organization of the Torces of the world about human valoes and -- 
not ebout Things. Pergonality is to be recognized atfits true value, 
and the very organization whioh has been ueed to exploit pereonelity 
is to be uged to proteot and develop it. The nininum of reeult which 
Will catlefy the requirements of industrinl democracy may be expres - 
880d Thus: The producing end dietribauting agenoies wmugt be £80 organ- 
ized thet, first, a wmholsome s8anitary environment hell be given all 
mene Bad air and foul gurroundings cannot be tolerated enywhere in 


Q 3+ wy Second, rood food in ample quantity mugt he within the 
reach of a Llmen end wonen and children; third, adenuate and comfort - 
able clothing mugt be within the reech of all; fourth, there mugt be 
ror all peorle gufficient leigure end gnch means of #3 nn it that 
there hall be a 2 a rYecreatlonel life for ell; fifth, th 

be tiies end means for th 


there must be the meens and the ati L308 for the r-cornition-and de- 
velopment of the epirituel life." (1 \ 


The third phase of activity by the lethodist Chureh in 
regard to labor problems has been the action teken by its General 
Conferences. In 1892 nevoriaels were gent to the General Conference 
reconesting action npon labor problere and &silnee then the General 
ConTerenace has always received memorials. The firest official state- 
ment of the kethodiest Churoeh was made by the General Conference of 
1904. n Pr 


"Never until the Churoh hall lay the Golden Rule upon 
the econscience of cepitalists and of laborers will the golden nil- 
lenium of induetrial peace be ushered in. In sl] this contention 
it need hardly be s8id that the esympathy of the Church muct to alargee 
extent be with those eoncerning whom Abrehem Lincoln quaintly gaild, 
'The Lord musgt like the cormon people, else Hewuld not have rade 
80 nany of them', doubtless having in mind the fact that when Jegus 
was on earth 'the cormon people heard Him gladly". 

In epite of all the blunders nede by labor leaders and 
the indefensible ets of their followere, vhilanthropic men must 
wish them £sncecess in every lawful effort to better their conftitions 
and £ecure their rizhts. But they must learn from their real friends 
that every act of violence hurts their canse and that law and order 
mast be meintained at all hazards. We recoenize as Significant ahd 
hopeful the recent movement led by eertain ecapitalists to gettle by 
arbitration all dienutes between labor end capital.” (2) 


Iate in 1907 the Wethodist Federation for Social Service 


organized and in 1908 thirteen annual conferences end meny preachers" 
S 


— — 


meetings sent memorisls to the General Conference urging that the 


Church t=ke further comnizance of the labor problem. In 1908 the 


Te Meth Rev. 101:102. Jan 1918... 2.6Gen. Gvonf.1904, 
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Bighops" Address devoted & large part of its time to this problem. 


"We gee clearly that within the next generation there : 
are to be great social changes. ..For thoge who labor with their hands 
and whogse reward is a wage, the Churoh has great - ws Their 


Share of the profits of bueiness is often snoch tha if ; "eG have 
families, they can have no hope of eaving & competence for o14 age. 


In many trades the earning value of a mechenic elnost ceages at 
forty-five. Unless promoted to gErpervise he mnugst degcend at old age 
to the wage of wetohman and the dey laborer. The freicht train-nen 
geem to have nothing £0 gurcly before them as maimed hands, mnissin 
Teet, and a dollar a day at grade orossings, end in old are not that. 
*- eo Information direct from the lnterstate Commerce Gommieesilon fhows 
that in the quater covered by the latest accegsible bulletin $19 em- 
2 0F 0D were killed and 8,273 injured. SOKLNG large allowanees for 

he tro: of individunl recklegsness, we ghudder at the cost in life 
and limb of our railway trangportation. 

The o8ge is as: bad if not worse emong those who provide 
fuel for our houges and factories. len die by hundreds in one ex- 
pbsion. «4 poorly ventilated nine, from whidh a wicked @e conovy fails 
to drive out the explosive gas, has, in gwpme cases, pernitted an ig-- 
nor=-nt end carelegs mner to onen his s-fety lemp end blow into eter- 
nity the working Ttorce of The entire village» So far as greed makes 
Such things pogzible, the kaster whom we eerve denands from ns the 

rotest of His ehurch, and Tor the gufferers, the tenderest gympathy. 
.he love we owe our brotherman warrants and compels us to plead for 
2Zreater protection eageinst. acoident and zreater mercy and jugstice to 
care, in old age, for the wuyded and crippled from the industrial 
battlefields... 

It is impossible thet the lethodist tpiscopal Chureh, 
nder the commend to Love 8nd gerve all men, end appealing thronzhoat 
er history to the rmasses and compogsed as it is in large meature of 

workingmen, can be opposed t o the working clegges. We hold the right 
of those workinzmen who desire to do £0, to form labor anions for the 
advancement of their interests, as we hold the right of individuals 
who prefer to do &, to keep the control of their om Ilebor.. .The 
Church and the trades unions Shonld geek each other's help Tor the un»- 
1ift of mankind... The church cannot refuge its help end countenance 

to anyone who professes to accept its principles end to geek a better . 
Place in life, be he iehter eapitalist or laborer. BY 80 much as a 
oapitalist is gelfich, diy 8 exacting, oppregsive, the Churoh has 
businegs with hin...Whetever the future may promise of a different g8ys- 
tem, or the dreams of gociesl philosophers may prophesy, the pregent 8) 
sy8tem is likely to outlest our day :nd we must permeate it with the 
dhriet Spirit on both sides, cr leave the employer in an ingecurity 
which pearelyzes and the workman in a helplessness which degrades. 

We cordially declare our fraternal interest in the ggpir- 
ations of the laboring clegses;7 8 nd our desire to agsist them In the 
rizhting of every wrong and the attainment of their highest wellbeing. 
We recognize thet the Tundeamentai purpoges Of ihe labor mover. are 
e=ssentially ethical, and therefore thould ecormaend the Ah 144 of Chris- 
tian men. We recognize further 'thet the organization of bor is not 


only right of the laborers and eonducive to their welfare, but It% in- 
ry bd ps is of great benefit to society at large, in the gecuring 
of better conditions of wrk and life, in its educationesl influence 
apon the 2reat multitudes concerned, and particularly in the Aarerioan- 
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ization of our irmigrant population. While we cordially appreciate 
the gocinl gervice rendered the community by capitalists of indugstry 

in meintaining large business, affording employment to hundreds, and 
by their products 4x {45x the needs of their fellow-men, yet our 
primary interegst in the Industrisl problem is with that great number 
who, by their conditions of toil, cannot fhare adecuately in the hikh- 
est benefits of our oivilization.e Their efforts to improve their con- 
ditions should receive our heartiest eooperation, as mugt all einilar 
effort on the part of the employer or disinterested organizations." 


(1) 


A few monthe after this, there was organized the rederal 
CouneLill of Vhurches of Uhrist in ameriaoa repregenting thirty-three 
Proteestant denominations, including Lethodigm. Lt 2dopted & report— 
(lergely written by tarry #. ward) on” the UChurech and KNodern lndngtry" 
which has conmouly been calle!) the "Sogoial yreed of the Church", In 


1ts revised Torm the creed now Geclares that the Uhurch gstands: 


"For equal rizhts and complete justice for all men in 
all etations of life. 8 


For the protection of the family by the sinzle standard 
of purity, uniform divorce lews, proper reeulation of merriage, and 
PrYoOPer hougsinZ2ge 

For the TullesT poegsi ble development of every child, 
egpecially Tor the provision of proper education and recreatione 

Yor the abolition of child labore 

For guch regulation of the conditions of toil for women 
as Ehall safecuard The physical and moral health of the econmunity. 

or the abatement and prevention of poverty. 

For The protection of the individual and eociety fo n 
the gocial and economic, and moral waste of the linnor traffic. 

For the econgservation of health. 

Yor the protection of the worker from dangerous mach- 
inery, o2zeupationel digeases, injuries and mortality. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity for 8elf- 
maintanence, for cafeguarding this rieht against the hardehips of 
enforced unemvloyment . | 

For guitable provision for the old age of the workers 
and for those incapacitated by injury. 

ror the principles of conoiliation and arbitration in 
dndustrial digpautes. | 

For the gradual and reasonable reduetion of the hours 
of labor to the lowest practicable point, end for that degree of 
leigsure for all, which is a eondition of the highest human life. 

ror a llving wage as & min imum in every industry and 


for the hizhest wage that each industry can afford. 
T. kethodist General Conference, 1903. 


/ 
/ 
ff 
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For the most equitable division of the products of in- 
Jngstry that ean ultimately be devised. 
For the right of employers end ewployees alike to or- 
ganlze. » $821. 
£#4Or a new euphasis upon the epplication of Uhristian 
principles to the acquisition end uge of property.” (1) 


The following dedaration was made at the General Con- _ 


Terence of 1912: 


TYhe degire to improve gocial conditions, the deternin- 
ation to discover and remove gocial ills, is a new as8ertion of 
man's epirituel nature and tagk... . that there ghonld-be er aglity of 
opportunity. for all men to gecure health, eduaetion, and the full- 
est realization of life is an egsential principle of 8 rYelision 
which teaches man to love his neighbor as hinself it creates an ir- 
repregssible conilict with 20n4i tons which prectigpose any van to 1ig- 
norance, disease, and irmorality. The teachines of Jyegsus demand. 
justice between social zroups as well as between indiviudals%.(2) 


The Bishops in 1918 exvpreesed Their gympathy Tor In- 


dustrial democracy and declered it inevitable. 


TIf Uhristianity is = driving force, making for de- 
moeracy, we eannot put a Ii: it npon the extension of demoerecy; we 
mast recoznize bhe inevitebllity of the application of democracy 
to indugstry. «hile we rejoice in the 2400tion of ©11 8nch ameLlior- 
ative reagures as better houg ing 2nd varions forme of sociel iIn- 
sSrrance, we eell for the more thorourh-goinsg emphagsis on human 
freedom, which will rake genocratic progress rnean the enlergement 
and enrichment + the life of the nas8es of manking through The 
si1f-directive activity ot men fFrewselves. ..We fevor collective 
bargaining as <n instrument for the at tailnment of industrisl Jus- 
tice and for treining in democretic procedure." (3) 


The investig-tion of the 5teel Strike of 1919 by the 
fatoriharch world Kovement, stated that "the Commrigsgsion finds in 
the iron and steel industry conditions which 1% is forced to de- 
seribe as not good for the nation", (4) esnch as the twelve hour day. 


- Phe gub8ennent failure of this movement (many think due to this 


TI. ward, ..he Lew Social Urder, Pp. 648,089. E 

2, wethodist Generel Conference , TSHR += 

3, «ethodist bishops, 1908, quoted hy ward, vew aocial Orderp- 3541. 
4. Report of the Steel Strike o6f- 1919, Lnverchuroh World ivte .peLLl. 
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report }- stimulated the #ederal Council of Churches to continue 


Such Work , whieh through its regearch department now issnes pam- 
phlets dedseribing the faots in earrent industrisl problems. (1) 

We ean Searcely discuss the attitude of the church to 
the labor problem without noticing its attitude to gocialiem. gSev- 
eral difficulties are inherent, tirst in the fact that there are many 
varieties oz gocieglien; fecond that there are few official declara- 
tions of the wueneral Vonference regarding focinrlien as snch, go that 
we are largely dependent on individual opinions expressed in the 
ehureh press; third, the difficulty of finding repregentative ex- 
TYactsse ne find three types of opinions concerning mocinliem, the 
Tirst of which is onpposition to it. 

the oecasilon of the first erticles in the Wethodist 
xeview concerning gocilelismn was the writings of Henry wueor2e. 


ua) 


*rhege doctrines \of socialism) are believed to be re- 
vaznent to Jugstice, goclal order, and the peace and progperity of 
the eomnunitye whe laws which they antagomm ize have existed 8sinee 
the foundation of our goverment and the 8samne prineivples are fund- 
gementel in the laws that exiest in all civilized lends. where mugst 
be an upheaval of £ociert 2nd a revereal of the gentinents of jur- 


VV 
iets, lew-rakers, and writers on political economy before those Laws 
&2n be changed to snit the weor2e theories... Tt were as safe to abo- 
lish them, the statutory venalties ageinst robbery, fraud, and theft 
as to overturn the laws thet secure property rights. Such attempts 
would be everywhere regarded as an attack upon the exigtence of goe- 
iety iteelf. The mature judgment of the cultivated intelligence of 
2ivilized gormunities has establiched the existence of rights of pro- 
perty, including the titles to land, and after aenturies of experience 
and approval it is not probable that suech judgment ozn be reverseds, 
a:i:less 80cinlisnm (hall become rampant, and revolution and anarchy 
take the place of order and good government." (2) 


A $8ec0nd obiection. that has been made aegaingsteocialilem 


is thet it4 woald 2ive opportunity for 8 2gorrupt spoils &system. 


"If, as kre Bellany and gome other socilalists contend, 


1. The ehureh and lndustrinl Reconetruction; Christienity and Eeon- 
omic Problems; The Coal Gontroversy; The Wage Question, 2tc. 
2, Editorial by EL.LoF.;leth. Reve 70:;:129-55,Jane 1888... 
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our telegraph and railway systems, with our coal-mining enterprises, 
were Naetionelized, that is, $52008 nander the control of the United 
States government as our postal &system now is, one is alnmoegt appal- 
led to think of the enornuous patronaze that would then have to be 
vested in the head of the government. The authority to appoint two 
millinos of offioials recoulred according to lr. Bollemy” 's eg8timate 
to operate those vaet syetems would place a power in the hands of 
the President and t he heads of the departments which would meke ther 
politically irrecistible. The spoils systemn wogld hereby become 
too deeply intrenched to be overthrow by peaceful means.” (1) C 


& third objection to gocialiem has been that it would 
be paternelistic, destroy individual initiattve, and anocourage 


Laleness. 


TAan extreme paterntlien would inevitably eripple private 
enterprise and energy 80 long as human nature renains what it is. 
Competition Torces wr n into activity; it ecompels every man to real- 
ize that the continuance of his existence is dedpendent upon his won 
labor. For a careful thinker it is difficult tocunderestend. how © 
8SyStem of collectiveilem would not regsult in an enormous systen of 
yvaerasitiem. One vart of society would inevitable live upon the Labor 
of the other. Socialism wonld fail to £supply. any thoroughly efficient 
stinalans for the whole of the population to exert itselt to the high- 
est degree when the main wants of life are 8ecure. How also could 
the vast intiricocies of the Sphere of labor be 80 sivwplified that 
each man could find his own vroper gphere 8s worker according to his 
abilities and reas8ohable preferences? The competitive 87 Stem anto- 

- netieally determines this...£2ch laborer, according to his abilities 
2nd ener-ies, finds his own level." (2) | 


& fourth objection to £socialien has been thet it ad- 
vocates enual diestribution of weelth, though few of the gocialists 
advocete equal aistribution todey; they derand enuitable distribution. 

The general tendency of thought with the alags of think- 
ers to whom reference is made is thet there Should be an equality 
of distribution.. .Some 20 to the extent of insisting that every Lla- 
borer should receive as much es any proprietore This would of conrse. 
-iuply an equality of compeneation among the laborers themselves." (5) 


& fifth objection to gocoialiem has been that a few eoop- 


erative schemes which have feiled are ample proof thet gocialiem is 
| waa 


'T. Gurrent digcussion Tolumn, lieth. Rev. 75:122, Jane 1891]. 
2. Pl.irick, *eth. Rev. $99: 603, July 1911]. 
3, Georee I. Steele, ieth. Rev. 17:755, Sept. L899. 
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atopian and impracticable. 


TSnch gchemes have, in general, not been able to pay 
even common wazes to labor, and thetr lease of life has been gehort. 
The difficulty of cooperation is the diffioulty between the capable 
ranaging wind end the low ideals of The average man, eswng only in 
his Jealousy and gelf-will."” (1) 


A £gecond type of attitude toward g8ocilalien is what we 
mizht dezsiznate that of the "conservative optiniet®", who believes 
that the existinz economic systewu is good and that any change is 


UNNeCEeESSATY . 


The sound economic view is that the tendenoies of our 
_ whole gystem are healthful, end That if they are directed end mnain- 
tained by moral education of the whole npeople, our prozress maugt 
effect a gteady innrovement of the moralized toillers...Eduoatlilon, 
relizion, and thrift are making oapiteliets of a vast multitude of 
laborers." (2), 


The congservative optinist believes tThet. property is a 
divine Iinstitution, is sacred, and therefore not to be altered. He 


agually assumes that the present property system has always been. 
"NN 
jugst what it is today and that it will always remain thus. 


There: i8-no hint inrthe Kew Testament that it (property | 
is e' wicked institution... The legson in Luke 19 would be logt 1iT the 
rich owner were not entitled to interest upon his idle pound. The 
sweet charity which Jesus tauzht would be inmpossible in a world where 
individuel men had nothing to gell end give." (3) | Wa, 


Competition is considered by many as largely beneficial. 


TCompetition is rerely waking one's labor more efficient, 
and getting a better return for it...To neny competition means only 
only abuses having their root in human sinfulness. L1t is not proved 
2% bne evils cannot be removed by &&pedient legislation...We gugpect 
that thougsanas do not know what qompetition really ig. There is a say- 
inz that 'he who makes two blades of zrass grow where only one grew 
before is a public benefactor'. This wan is a competitor." (4) 


ReF.Bighop, ieth. Rev. 78:372, «ay 1896 

2 DeoHe TROGAOT « Let. keve 77:605, July L899. 

'$& - o 78:868, 869, Nov. 1896. 
= ies - Y : 173:870, Nov. 1396. 
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Recognition of the ghortcomings of individuallstio 


economies, yet faith in its superiority to ecolleotiviem is common. 


"Beoause the old individualietico order did many things 

that it ought not to have done, and left undone many' things it 

ought to have done, we formith aggume that the new ecollecotivist 

order will do everythinz, whether it onght or not. Llaisseg faire 

and pergonal initiative could not being in the Eocial and industrial 

rillennium, 80 we revile them and turn then out of doors, Torgetful 

oT Their pagst gervice, and often deny that they rendered re” 
L 


another common argument of the optimist of the present 
order 1s That gocilety owes & great debt to the ecevitaliet who fur- 


i8hes employment to the workmane 


The worthy eapitalist who furnighes employment for 
people, and thas zives them the opporiunity to gupport and ednaeate 
their femilies, is more of a public benefactor than is the man who 
attacks hi: merely because he hes weelth.* (2) 


 Lere philanthropy is often preised regardless of how 


the money nay have been earned. 


| TOur great ceptains of indugstry...heve not often been 
misers. There have never been £uch generons rzivers in the world as 
Americans who have eccouunl-ted wealth through The capitalisctio gys- 
tem of industry. Our colleges, our libreries, our mnugeums, our 
 eEcientific enterprises, our enureches, our hogpitals, are monuments 
to that." (3) 


4A third type of attitude is found in those who gee 
2omething of value in socialiem, both as a oeateut against ceptain 
factors in the present economic order, and as containing gomething 
congstruetive end better for 2 new Ordere this is © monority ZYoup 
but it is steadily growing in size and influencd. 


Waghington. Gladden was one of the first representatives 


—- 


of the church who frankly faced The zrowing.tide.of gootaliem. 


Tc Frank w. Herriot, Leth. Rev. 86:546, 547, July 1904 
2. Be. B. kandle, ieth. Rev. 83:918,919, Nov. L901 
3, ff, Me. Davenport, ileth. Rev. 89:725, oept, L907. 
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The time has passed. when gociglism: can be dignigsed 
with eurses, or threats, or Sneers, of interje:tions of amazement. 
We _ be greatly agtonished to hear men entertain theories 8&0 chim- 


erica we may think it a guffioient answer to call them .oranks or 
Lunatiles; we nay denounce them as freebooters and look about for 
Toroible meagures to guppress them; bat none of thege methods will 
avail. UYhey are here; they are the natural progeny of existing in- 
dagtrial conditions; and they will not be externuinated by all the 
hard words we may fling at them, nor 8ilenoed by any emount of in- 
difference or comtempt." (1) | 


gS0olalilsm arose as & protest afgainst certain conditions 


in the economic order which it propoged to remedy. 


"His (the gocialist's) list of grievances is = long one. 
He is aware of the degradation of the maseses, their hopelegssness 
of outlook, their. gavege struggle for a bare existence, the heart- 
lessnegs of economic gyetems. Ingreasinzly congscions is he of the 
tendency toward concentration of wealth and its licentious nee, Tto- 
ward centralization of production and Llinitetion of opportunity. - 
Very bitterly does he denounce the 'ecruel {£Eystem of competition, * 
inevitably regulting in eonmercial fElevery and in repeated indus- 
trial cerigses with their demoralizing periods of gtagnation, working 
antold misfortune to the helpless 'wage-slave'. ite coleimg that Iin- 
daividualien, with its base creed of 8elfishness, is congerved Þb 
its own fruits, and that government hitherto heedleess to The oarles 
\ of the oppressed must geek for better methods in adminigstering the 
eomplicated interests of humanity.” (2) 


- The present distribution of wealth, according to toe 


gocialist, is enequitables. 


__ Wyhe ideal to be ained at is gveh a distribution as en- 
ables the mass of the people to-eatiscfy their rvaterial degires, in 
8 way to insure their physicel end mental development, and their 
participation in the fruits of eivilization." (5 


A 8yupathetic eritic.of gocieliem denies that gocialien 
aegires to divide the wealth of the world enually or to econfiseate 


PYODerty. 


"T4 is common to-hear wr. George denonneed as'a gocial- 
ist or a commu:ist- one of those firebrands who would divide up The 


T. Glzdden, -zpplied Bhristianity, 1886, .0- 55. 
2. P.L.trick, teth. Rev. 95:598,599, vuly Loll. | | 
2. Prof.Wapgner, berlin,nuoted by a. Gotfradenburgh,li.Re77:427 lay '99. 
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wealth of the world and degtroy the property of the rich by giving 

14 to the poor. wYhe opinion of many even well educated pereons is 
that he would destroy provate omership and control of land by a gen- 
eral act of configcaetion, whereby all titles would be transferred to 
the government, and lend wolld be held under the o14 s8ystem of tribel 
omership. All %hege opinions are wrong...gSo far from dividing up 
and digtributing property to the poor, he boasts that his system eglone 
reco2nizes the gacred rizhts of property...ie would not even tax 
lezitinate prevate property. Unch legs econfiscate it.. *'the rizht of 
property esprings from the menifest natural right of every individual 
to himself and to the benefit of his om -exertions. wUthis is the *" 
moral bases of property*. (George, Property in land,n.49) (1) 


Soecialilen protests againet the old "laiggeg faire" poli- 
tical economy of adam wnith. te believes that the welfare of the in- 
dividual is beet attained by state sapervision rather than when left 


to the individual eelf-interest as the old econoniets believed. 


*Phe wnglish 'laigesez Faire ' economigt followed the eight 
eenth eentaury philosophy in regardinzg the gole office of the ot=te 
as beinz2 the proteetion of its rembers from violence and fraud. as 
Self interest was held to be sufficient to work out a8 perfect and 
harmonious social order, there was no need of State interferencee. 
Everyone was Supposed to know his own interest and to follow it, 
and competition being vertect, everything wuld naturally follow to 
the adventage of ell concerned. aihe ideas of individual Iinterests be- 
ing often antagonistic never Seened to occur to the early tnelish 
economists, but it was s00n 8s omn that seltf-interest caused wnglish 
manufacturers to emplgy women and children long hours in Loathsome 
dens, and that the life of the laborer had b-come that of a slave. 
Factory acts followed, and the *'laissesz faire*' received a blow from 
which it has never recovered. whe new political economy elaims Tthet 
sel1f-intereset-must be snbordinated to the int-rest of - the whole. 4t 
holdsthat the otate is apronper organ for effecting all ends that ean- 
not be effeated by voluntary individual effert. auch functions as 
education, factory ingpection, publie health, etc. can render greater 
Serviee by being owned and managed by Some nublle body. 1n wungland 
the goverment owns and manages the telegraph, and in vermany The ' 
raliroads are nationalized. whenever an indugtry can 8s erve the vpub- 
lie better if owned and managed by the aotate, moet historical econo- 
rists would advise that it be go ommed and managed." (32) 


tarry #t'. Ward quoting H.G.wells, "New worlds for O14", 


nyoints out the two main generalizations of: modern gocilaliem. 


_ *vhe two (mein generalizations of soclaliem'...vhe first 
T-ETTEGFIaT bJ I, meth. ueve 69:763-69, wept. 1897 
2, A.G.Fradenburgh, keth. Rev. T77:425, %ay 1690. 
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of these is that the "eoumunity as a whole. ..and every individual 

in the community. ..chould be responsible for t he welfare :nd upbring- 
ing of every ehild born into that eormmnity...1t is not egsimply the 
right but the duty of the estate...to direct, to innuire, and tto in- 
tervene in eny default for the child's welfare'...The second main 
generalization of gocialien is thet 'the cormunity as a whole ghould 
be inallenably the owner and admninigtrator of the land, of raw ma- 
terials, of values and regourcds-acemmulated from the paet, and that 
private property must be of a terminable nature, reverting to the 
eormunity end gnb ject to the general welfare.” (1) 


What the actual gonalalization of govermment and industry 


meald mean is the 'hunanizing' of gocietye« 


The gocialisem, or'social iems' with which we have moet 
to deele..£eek hopefully to gocielize both government and industry. 
This means ugnelly public utilities, Iin-short, their operation for 
the public good and not primarily Tor private protit. ' It means that 
labor Shell shere in the control of indugtry and hall by its eoll- 
ective power deal with aezpital on eguel terms. It means that the 
power of the estate, egpecially the Tower to Ivy taxes, &hall be 
aged to distribute more junetly the distribution off wealth. ..it means 
thet the gtete, or nunicipality, ghall TtTeel reegponsible for the re- 
mnoval of pl--ne enots, as slums, teiget on gsanitery and humane hons- 
ing of the working people and. The POOrs. T means carrying our'al- 
rYeady hizhly scecialized educational systen &till further in teaching 
what is vocational. It means, in short, humanizing egociety." (2) 


Zince the days of the Christiaen Socialists, (53) the effort 


to identify sooialism end Christianity has been common, James Rugsell 


Lowell 8sa1id: 


"Jocialisn means, or wishes to mean, cooperation and 
community of interests; sympathy; the giving to the hands not £0 
larze a hare ©-s to the hrain but a larger hare than hitherto in 
the wealth they must combine to prodiee; means, in short, The prae- 
tieal applie-tion of Uhristianity to life, and has in it the gecret 
of an orderly and benien reconetruetion." (4) 


One writer has even eompared the socialistic movement 
in its sccial sigenificance to the Protestant Reformation. 


a8 Sources, manufacture and digtribution of wealth, and social- 


þ | TZocialiem, as a theory of S0ciesl and democratic control 
of 


ierf as & movement widely and profoundly influencing the modern world, 


1. Harry t. Ward, ieth. Rev. 9.1:275, 276, war. 1909 

2, Pres. Storms, Wweth. Rev. 103:7532, Sept. 1920 

5. See page CO4. | 

4. Quoted by P.loFrick, keth. Rev. 95:599,600, July I9IL. 
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is 80 8ignificant as to be comparable to the Protestent Reforma - 
tion or the politiaal revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.” (1) 


' There is little donbt but that many w rkmen have found 
in socilallem an opportunity for the expregsion of their religious 


and gocolal nature. 


"The advocates of socialiem in ite various forms have 
the zeal of religionists. Indeed, cocialien is to many © religion. 
The 3. $24. of gocialiem lie in the guture. The ppomigsed land &eems. 
at least postsible of approach. The £&gocial prophets of the hour are, 
in the broad 8ense, gocialists." (2) 


The gocileligsts think legs about a future wrild of jug- 
tice and happiness and more about the poegsibility of making this 


a better world in which to lives. 


Slnce its Iiret significand. etatement in 1910, the 
Kethodists of Canada have mede geveral- important gtatements rela- 
tive to gooigelisn, though They have not referred to them by name 


as gocialiegtic. 


"Believinz that 'the earth is the Lord's -.and the full- 

ness thereof!', and that under the providence of God the gstate is 

the trustee whose duty it is to enact the conditions under wich 
these Divine eifts ehonld be used for the benefit of all, we Tthere- 
fore condemn the. handing over of large tracts of land to individuals 
and ecorporetions without attaching eonditions which would prevent 
their beinz held for gpeculative purposes only. Whenever vested 
rights are not interfered with, we recomend LOU THU ELON which wLill 
revent any individual or corporation from profiting hereafter from 
he nnearned increment in the value of the nde Ve note with npLlea- 
sure the experiments which are now being made in Great Britian, the 
oity of Vancouver, and other Western towns, in organizing their fi- 
nances on the basis of a tax on l-nd values. We £&hall heave an oppor- 
tunity to deterrine, experimentally, how far this method may prove 
to be a panaces for economic ills." (53 


( 


In 1912 the Lethodist bZo-rd of Bighops in the United 


States mnade a g&trong denunciation of the eapitalistioc. order. 


l. Pres. Storms, keth. Reve 105:729, Sept. 1920 
"ny " "w i 103:;731, " | " 


3, Lethodiet General Vonference of Canada, .19 10. 
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"Organized capital etands indicted at t he bar of pab- 
lie Judgment for the zrave=t orimes againet the common welfare. 
among the eounts in that indictment dre euch as thege: Conespiring : 
to advange prices on the etaple commodities indispensable to the 
life, well-b&ing and progress of the people: regortinzs to adulter- 
ation of foods, fabrios, and nateriales in order to increaze profite 
already exoegegive; deetroyinzg the competition in trade through whigh 
relief might be expected under normel conditions; guborning leris- 
lation, and thus robbing the people of the first aflerly recourse of 
the weak against the gtrong. Thegse are Qins against humenity. Lf 
cod hates any sin above another, it mugt be the robbery of the poor 
and defengseless...This is not saying that all corporations deal 
treacherously with the people. Tchere are. honorable exodptions. But 
enoagh is known of the heartless greed that fattens off of the hun- 
ger-driven millinns to warrant the estronzest protective ageociations 
on the part of the people." (1) 


Perhanys the nearest egtetement that the General Confer- w 
ence In the United States has ever made to & poegitive declaration 


oo0ncerning gocialilem with its gstatement fevoring the growth of in- 


dugtrial democracy and collective bargalninge 


The principle of democracy is efgsential to tne wuiris- 
tian concept ion o? van and of eocilety. Under the etimulgs of Chris- 
tienity this principle has been lergely realized in government, and 
its extension in industrial releationehips is wqually demanded by 

the gocial ideal of. the zogpel. TVhe autocratic eontrol of indugstry 
by any group of men without rezerd to the rights, either of other 
2rYOUPS who contribute to the industrial process, or of the public 

is therefore contrary to Christian stendards. The imnediate appli- 
oation, in every industry, of the principle of collective bargaining, 
is not only egs8ential to the protection of the modern induetrial 
worker, but is the first step toward that cooperative control of 
both the proezss and vroceeds of industry which will be the ultimate 
expression of UChristignity in industrial reletionship.® (2) 


More recently the Lethodist General Conference of 


Ganada pasesed' geveral regolutions thet were denounced by many ®8 


neogoialiestic". w 


. F ' PI 'S 


"ye declare all egpecial privilege not baged on ugeful 


'—gervice to the-cormmunity to be 8 violation of the prineiple of jus- 


ice, which is the foundation of democracy... Ne are in Tavor of the- 
nationalitation- of: our natural regourees, Such as mines, waterpower, 
- \fi8heries, forests, the means of communication and transportatlion, 2 

and public natilities on which all the people depend. ..\ie dedlare 


T. Lethodist Board of Bighops, 1912 
2, iethoaist General Vonference, L191c%. 
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that forms of indugetrial organization ghonuld be developed which 
would eall labor to a volee in the nanagement and a ghare in the 
profits =nd rieks of buginess. ALL forms of antoaratic organizea- 
tion of bugsiness {should be digcouraged. VWe call attention to the 
renerkable and unchallanged guccegs of the cooperative f£tores, fac- 
tories 2nd geteargship lines of Enzland and Scotland as rreat examples 
of democracy in industry.”. (1) J . 


The Canadian Liethodiets Turther stated that they were 


in favor of a eomplete change Trom the pregent economic order to 


one of a more cooperetive natures. \ 


TThe Wear has made more clearly mnanifest the moral per- 
ils inherent in the eystem of produetion Tor profits; econdernation 
of svecial individuals geems often unjust and always futile. The 
syetem rather than the individuel e2lls for change... The ethies of 
Jegus demands nothing lees then the Transfer of the whole economic 
life from the basis of competition and profit to one of cooperation 
2ni gerviee." (2) 

The growinz interest of the vhurch in economic affairs 
{s further een in the recent Vonference on "Relizion and the EBeon- 
onic Order” in wyancton, illinois in the spring of 1922, Some. of the 
tODPLas aigcussed were, "The Yeonomnie Order"; "Property '; *Competition®, 
"Ghristian rrinciples that wffect the Leonomie Vrder"; "Income"; 
"The Profit kotive"; and "What are we Going to do about LIt*? , these 
topics were brouzht before the vonference in carefully prepared ad- 
dresges by aistinzuighed men from different parts of the Church and 
were then throw open for general discugsion. Sifhop weGConnell aid 
concerning this ConTferences: | 

TT congider the recent meetins =t Evanston, THOAIRS 
npon economie and gocial problems, one of the mogt promising and in- 
portant meetings 8ince John wesley began the movement whieh regulted 
in the orzganization of the Lethodist Church. 1t was a frank and ' 


onen aiscusesion of the most fundamental problems which the Chureh 
now eonfronts end in its gpiriteul power it rivaled the mogst enthu- 


TI: Quoted by @. H. Morgan, 4eth. Rev. 102:201, war. 1919 
2. Unoted by H.l.Hard, The Llew aooial Order, Þ. 342. 
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s1astic camp meetings of the earlier days of iethodiasts."” (1) 


Daring the latter vart oZ The nineteenth gentury we 
have geen how the Labor problem forced itsel?f on the attention of 
the Chureh, stimalating the 2rowth of the "gogial epirit®", due 
largely to the lndustriwl revolution, the lnequitable digtributlilon © 
of wealth, and the. incertainty of employment, together with the 
growing intelligence of. the workers. The church press finally con- 
demned cert in comditions in the pregent economic order, egpecial- 
ly the opportunity for profiteering, the Inenuitable dietribution 
or wealth, and the lack ot. induesetrial democracy. #ater. The Board 
of Bigshops and the venereal vonference took an active interest In 
the labor problem; the "Social Creed of the VUhuroches” was adopted; 
the interechureh world wovenent investicated the Steel Strike of 
1919; and the yederal Council of Churcnes now nubls.ches information 
on Labor problems. The church press has devoted eonsiderable gpace 
to gsocialigem, most of which hag denounced It, but &s growing mninority 
have geen gomething of value in it, both as a pyrotest againgt cer- 
tain injustices and as containing many eonstructive principles which 


they believe would regalt in = wholesome reconstruction of gociety. 


Some have even {dentified gocialisn with uhristienity, believing 


that both ean work tozether for a Kingdom of wod on earth. The bigh- 


ops and General Conference, both in the vnited atates and egpecially 


P 


in Vanada, have rnede Zeveral declarations indoresing certain gSooiealis- 


tic tendencies, and expreesing sympathy for it as 8 movement of the 


Laboring @6lass to better thelr condition. 


(the end) j 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN MiTHODISU 


ABSTRACT OF A DISSERTATION 
SUBMITTED TO THis PACULTY 
OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OP ARTS AND LITERATURE 
IN CANDIDACY POR THE DECREE OF 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
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DEPARTMANT OF SOCIOLOGY 
BY 
KENNETH EDWIN BARNHART 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS , 
AUGUST, 1924 


Among the lines of cleavage between religious concept- 
l1ons is that-.which separates the individualistic from the social, 
The purpose of this dig3ertation has been to aesascri be objectively 
tnege two aifferent attltudges and to gshow the gradual developuent 
from the former to the latter in one 8ect- Me thodisgm- by uge of 
Lie eBase method, An intensive study of ile thodigm from John Weasgley 
Lo the pregent dav illustrates the long 32low process, not yet 
waolly completed, by waich this change from the individual to the 
50cial attitude has taken place, This change of attitude by the 
church may be geen both in its theology and in its attitude toward 
350cial probleus, Hence we have gurveyed the cnanging attitude of 
Me thodiegm in these two ot. 

The individualisnu of Wezlev reflects accurately the in- 
dividualisn of early Methodiam, Wesley's elaborate diary(Journal), 
his Sermons , books, 'tracts, and the Minutes of the annual Confer- 
ences, furnish the best gcource material for analyzing this in- 


dlviduallstic conception of religion in Methodiam, 
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The first mark of individualisn is the desire of the Lndivid- 
ual to gave his own 30ul, and the moat effective means to this end 
is asceticiasn, Weagley at.first denied hiuself not only luxuries, vat 
conforts, even neceasities of life; he fagted, inpaired ais nealth, 
contracted tuberculosis, retired from all frienus exceplh SuCH as 
would help him on as to heaven, and lived a life of lntrospect- 
lon and uysticisn; he banned all pleagure, allugSemnents, and even 
Laughter, iowever, later in is 1ife we Wkll a2ee that ne gave up 
agceticiau an, finally yvenounced lileaas an inadequate conception 
of life, 

The Second mark of individuallsu 1s the effort bo save the 
8oul of others, the principal means being the revival, A high de- 
gree of emotionalism accompanied the Wealeyan revivals, of ten lead- 
ing to peculiar phavsical phenomenc wilch many would designate to- 
day as tanataciasm, This was ineensifled by vorce, geature, and gen=- 
eral nanner of preaching, abd also by preaching on auch 8&8uUbjects 
as hell and death wilch atruck terror into Uhie hearts of hearers , 
But after a few vears we find that Weglev discounted these convul- 
31ve mwanifeastations, put legs anu legs faith in tneir value, and 
Lney a890n_dizappeared, 

The third mark 071 LodlvViduallsm is 1iUs euphasis on falth, 
doctrines, and beliefs, rather than.on goou Works, kellgion cue to 
be regarded a3 Cons8lstlng In having &@ cCertall type of Tailln coupled 
with an inward asSurance that the individual was in the right re- 
lation with God, Wegley rediscovered the doctrine of Jus tificetion 
by Peita and he streaged the goctrine 07 Uhe VWikwness of the Spirit, 
00th of whick dominated him until widdle-liife, 


gs 


Trege three wurks of individualilsnu ere alike in their- 


- 


enphagsls on living for the next world anu in their neglect of fogt- 


erlng right ethical relationships in this world, Social reforuw, the 
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live, could 
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attempt to make this world a better place in which Ut9 


not, advance &5 lbng af this conception of religion dominated men's 


lives, 
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Due tn a guccegsion of experiences which we have Aeacri b- 
ed in this dissertation, Wealey radually be Cate ULBS8S&tigfiled aller 
& few years with iis individualistile conception of religion, and 
we can trace the transition to a gocial attitude, This is revealed 
farst in his development of a certain amount of gocial t eology 
which became increas8lngly the philosopiy of tis lilife in contrast 
with his former individualistic theology, The 8econd invex of his 
evolvines 80cial conasgiousness 1s Shown in his hunanitarian work 
for the poor, as exnilbiteu in his charity, in his provision of tem- 
porary emplovuent within his churches for as luany as pog8slble who 
were out of work; in the eatabliskuent of & loan funu; the found- 
Ing of a Home for Vidows and a llowe for Ovgphans; next in his work 
tor prisoners in bringing tnen not alone a meassayge of hope but in 
relleving their phyzical needs while in prison, and in paying the 
ae btas of debtors; alsn in kis work with the a8ick, illustrated by 
nals organization of avsteiatic visiting anu relief, in his publi- 
Calion Of wany Looks ani panptlets on health, in his establisiment 
ot Iree dizpenaaries, and in the uge of electricity for medical 
purpoges; and finally in nails interest in education, as 8howmn by his 
Founding of schools, in providing muck cheap whole8gBome literature 


ſor the mnagsges, and his encourageuent of the Sunduy School move=- 


nent, The third indication of the £PoOWl ng 80Clal Nature of his re- 


liglon 1s geen in his active interest anu participation in politics 


arndu Buch public questions as liberty, dewuocracy, Awerican indepen- 
cence, war, and universal auffrage, A fourth mark of his changed 


emptasls in religion 1s geen by his active interest in the 8ocial 


probleus of 41s Gay Such as tenperance, alavery and poverty, 
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The evolution of the Social consciouasneas in wethnulam, as 


DV 


avubolized in Wegloy, continued to £r ow and expand atter his death, 
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expres3ing 1tsgelf in England in penal reform, ii the abolition of ; 
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2lavery, and in Factory acts improving working conditions, but this 1 | 


humanitarian interest 3091 9plit itaelf off irou tne Church and Con. 


tinued to zrow independently of the Church, with little or no 8aup- 
port from it, and eventually even in spite ot opposition Iroml it, 


During the earlv part of the nineteenth century the Methodist 


—_—_ enema 


Church{or any other chureh for that matier), took no interest in 


nor gave anv g8upport to the deiands of the working class for better 


' , _. — 
working conditions until a Small group of men, S6elft-naned Christian 


! 


Socilalistis"” boldly epoke out-and worked actively in behalf of the 
cause of the laboring ck $5, Methoulasn Tell pack 1or a periou into | I} 
& discus88lon of doctrines ani what 18s or thouoxy UUPlig, Wulck tine 


its interest in asnclal activities was ammall, Laler 1n the century 


we LodalSm exerted an Indiract influence on thre Lawvor MNovewuent in 


wngland by fTurniashting many leaders of the labor oPganizatlions, not- 


a bLyY the miner 's Unilons, many of whol Were local preacners 1in tne 
Me tnodist or Primitive Kethodist Chureti, 
We further aaw that in Ae rica, UE revival WLUG its ewpha- 


818 on Individualilsn, followed the receding Irontiler, but that foll- 


owing cloge in its wake the 8ocial 8PIiril eprang up expreasing 1it- 


gelf in activities concerned with three avocial provblemuns, nauely, the bi 
liquor traffic, the glave traffic, and the education of the wagsses, 


During the latter part of the nineteentt century anu the \ duh fre 
early twentieth century the doctrine of & literal hell of fire and \ = deud, : 


£ 
brims tone was gradually abandoned by an increasing portion of the þ 


church;.the necesasity for convulsive emotional accoupaniuents of 


convers8lon was liven up; the conception of religion was greatly y 


£ 


broadened by destroying the old distinetion between the aacred and 


Secular, and thereby allowed politics, business and the prYSlcal 
welfare of men to be brought within the scope of rellglous Ccaon- 
8ideration; the concpption of gin was broadened to. lnelude eVils- 
the gocieal ains of aociety- which now becaine of equal importance 
with the individual &1ns; and Lhe conception of g&@lvation was 
broadened by the dJevelopuent of the doctrine 5f a8ocial Salvation 
as 3upplementary to if not entirely-replacing the. old yoctrine of 
individual salvation, As a result of this new and brouwder concept- 
Lon of religion we ee the growth of geveral 8Slgnificant movements 
including the institutional church, the community ehurch, the 
Y,M,C,a,, the goclal gettlement and the Salvation arny, all of 


wich nave grown directly out of the new 8oclal conceptilon of re- 


Finally, aince the latier part of the nineteenth century 
we gaw how the labor problen forced itzgelf on the atutnetion of the 
Ciurech, 8ilmulating the growtn of the goclual gonsci ousness, due 
largely to the Industrial evolution, the inequitable dis trivution 
of wealth, the ancerytalntLy O0f eiaplovient and the growing L1nteln- 
gence of Une magges, The church preas finally gondemnned certuin 
conultions in the prezent. econnmic ,order, eapeciully Une Oopportuns- 
ity for profiteering, the inequitable distribution of wealth, and 
the lack of indugtrial dewocrucy, Tater the Board of Blstops and 
the General Conference took an active interest 1n tne lavor problem; 
the "Sociel Creed of the Churches" was adopted; Lie Intercuurch 


W,rld Moveuent inves tigated the -teel Strike of 1919; and the Fed- 


eral Council of Churches began publishing tructs on labor probleus, 
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The churen preass has devoted considerable apace to 8ocialilam, most 


ot which has denounced it, but a growing uinonty have gee4u g4ome thing 


of value In it, both as a protest against certain lnjustilces, and 
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as containing many constructive principles which they believe 
would result in a wholezgome reconstruction of aoclety, Sole nave 
even identified 39clalism with Christianity, believing that both 
can work together for a Kingdon of God on earth, The Methouist 
Bisnhops and the General Conference, both in the United States 

and egpecially in Canadua, have nade geveral decleratinns indorsing 


certaln aonciallstltic teniencles, and expressged 3vupaltny for it as 


a movement of the laboring class to better their condition, : 
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